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Heraldry 











@ Before the days of Gutenberg and the printing 
press, all important announcements were made by 
the King’s Heralds. s* a s 


The science of Heraldry reached its greatest 

evelopment after the Crusades. It had its origin 

in deeds of arms and the personal prowess of the 
Knights. s wt s s 


i is therefore entirely proper that the principles 
of Heraldry should be adopted and maintained by 
the men-at-arms of the present day, and the 
historic achievements of regiments thus perpetuated. 


Our Engraving Department is equipped to 
produce embossed regimental coats of arms in gold, 
silver and colors on suitable letter paper and 
correspondence cards. s é w 


q We will be glad to have you avail yourself ot 
our facilities. 2 a s ws 
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The Doughboy’s Load 
Mgj. Max. B. Garber, /nfantry 


“He who permits the fighting ability of his army 


to be diminished by checking the movabili 


of his 


troops has given up his strongest cards in the game 


of strategy.” 





MONG the questions 
confronting the In- 
fantry perhaps one of 
the most important 1s 
the weight carried by 
the individual Infan- 
tryman, the man who 
y is always present at 
the decisive hour and 
upon whom the great- 
est demands are made. 
This question has been an ever pres- 
ent one and, while it seems to be gener- 
ally agreed that the weight carried by 
the foot soldier should be reduced, 
there has been little apparent construc- 
tive effort to effect a reduction. 
During the late World War the im- 
portance of Infantry in battle was 
again clearly demonstrated. It was 
again conelusively proven that ground 
cannot be taken and held for any length 
of time exeept by Infantry. It is true 
that the assistance of supporting arms 
is generally necessary, but the plan of 
maneuver in any action of importance 
is based on what the Infantry can do. 
It is universally recognized that In- 
fantry is the backbone of a well or- 
ganized army, and that the foot soldier 
is the one who has to withstand the 
greatest fatigue, often marching and 








maneuvering under unfavorable condi- 
tions and usually carrying a heavy bur- 
den. The burden he is required to 
earry is distressing for it exercises on 
the shoulders and on the thorax, which 
have to support the weight almost en- 
tirely, a compression which interferes 
with the movements of the chest, ob- 
structs respiration and ends by ex- 
hausting his strength. 

The ultimate object of all military 
preparation and training is efficiency in 
battle. The success of a battle will 
usually depend on the marching ability 
of an army and the rapidity with which 
it can maneuver. In a fight, it has 
been estimated that one fresh man is 
worth four fagged with weariness. The 
foot soldier is the one who has to with- 
stand the greatest fatigue as the 
marches and maneuvers he is required 
to execute entail a considerable ex- 
penditure of strength. 

It requires great endurance to carry 
the prescribed load in war or even on 
long marches, especially during hot 
weather. More than ever, the prompt 
and proper utilization of the features 
of the terrain by Infantry has become 
an indispensable element to its move- 
ment forward. Only Infantry carrying 
a minimum weight will be able to meet 
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and endure for a reasonable period of 
time the hardships of the situations 
that may arise; to make long marches 
under varying conditions without 
considerable losses in numbers; to be 
alert, active and mobile enough to 
creep or crawl, while at the same time 
preserving its physical, and especially 
the necessary moral strength for good 
fire action, and finally to close with the 
enemy at the decisive moment. 

The weight that should normally be 
carried by the individual Infantryman 
should be such as to conserve the 
strength of the troops for the hard 
campaigning leading up to and inei- 
dent to the supreme effort required in 
battle. The more strength the soldier 
is required to expend in carrying his 
load, the less he has for marching and 
fighting. Every article not absolutely 
essential during necessary hardships 
should be left off the Infantryman. 
During normal conditions the greatest 
eare should be taken of troops in the 
way of physical comforts and in the 
matter of shelter and clothing; but 
when the conditions vary from the 
normal the troops must rough it, and 
often will be uncomfortable no matter 
what the prescribed equipment may be. 

One of the most important attributes 
of troops is mobility, which is such an 
element of success in war that the effi- 
ciency of an army must, to a great ex- 


tent, depend on the capacity of troop 
for executing long marches without in 
curring any harmful effects therefrom 

In considering mobility, sight mus‘ 
not be lost of the fact that this ineimdes 
something more than moving troops 
from one place to another. To quot: 
from Tactical Principles and Decision: 
‘*A suecessful march is one that places 
the troops at the designated place, at 
the required time, in proper condition 
to perform the contemplated duty.’’ 

Due to the rapid development in 
means of transportation the probabilit; 
of long marches in the wars of the fu 
ture in which our troops may engage is 
considerably decreased. But, due to 
the development of modern weapons, it 
may be accepted without argument that 
it will be necessary for our troops at 
times to march distances that will re 
quire considerable powers of en 
durance. 

In order to meet any probable con- 
dition it is important that every effort 
be made to conserve and increase their 
endurance. It is believed that the best 
means of effecting this is to include in 
the Infantryman’s load only those 
articles necessary to a proper perform- 
ance of the duties that may be required 
by the particular situation. 

In discussing this subject and as a 
fair basis for argument to consider the 
physical ability and characteristics of 
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the men who are required to carry the 
Infantry load. In ease of mobilization 
for war, it is probable that men will 
enter the service under the provisions 
of a selective service law similar to that 
enacted by Congress after our entry 
into the late World War. Due to ex- 
pedieney and necessity, many men who 
are immature, small of stature, or who 
possess certain physical defects will be 
assigned to the Infantry. The average 
weight will probably not exceed 150 
pounds. The men selected will come 
from all walks of life and few of them 
will be accustomed to weight bearing. 
Due to our military system, existing 
organizations of the Regular Army and 
National Guard will receive large in- 
erements of, and organizations of the 
Reserve Corps will consist almost 
wholly of, untrained men. The time 
that can be devoted to training and 
preparing them for service will, at best, 
be comparatively short. While the 
probability of war may be foreseen for 
some time it is probable that little more 
than three months will be available for 


_ preparation. During this short period 


but little time ean be devoted to 
marches and exercises intended to ac- 
custom the men to carrying the pre- 
scribed weight without neglecting im- 
portant basie training in the duties of 
an Infantry soldier. Consequently, it 
is more than probable that our Infan- 
try will begin field service composed 
largely of men who cannot be ex- 
pected to carry any unusual -weight 
without some injury, of a more or less 
serious nature, to themselves and to the 
service. 

The question of importance is: ‘‘Is 
the weight now earried by the: indi- 
vidual Infantryman excessive?’’ - No 
information could be found showing 


that any test to determine a proper 
weight has ever been conducted in our 
service. Fortunately, some interesting 
experiments along this line have been 
conducted in Germany. 

In 1894, on the formal invitation of 
the military authorities, the medical 
students of the Frederick-William In- 
stitute put on the uniform, carried the 
campaign load of the German foot sci- 
dier, and executed a series of marches 
with the idea of studying the limit of 
resistance of the human body to 
fatigue. 

The marches undertaken by these 
medical students varied from 15 to 45 
miles. They were executed under vary- 
ing conditions of temperature and with 
loads of from 48.5 to 68.3 pounds. 

The conclusions drawn from this 
series of experiments were as follows: 
When the load of the foot soldier is 
moderate, not exceeding 48.5 pounds, a 
march of from 15 to 17 miles, under 
average temperature conditions, has no 
ill effect on the health of the soldier and 
he maintains his muscular activity. 

A similar march made during very 
hot weather causes abundant perspira- 
tion, precipitate beating of the pulse, 
too rapid respiration and abnormal cir- 
culation of the blood. These symptoms 
are not serious, disappear after a few 
hours of rest and do not in any way 
diminish the power of resistance to 
fatigue during succeedings days. 

A weight of 59.5 pounds carried dur- 
ing marches of from 14 to 17 miles, ex- 
ecuted in favorable weather, is also 
easily borne by the soldier and does no 
injury to his health. But this same 
load carried during very warm weather 
causes disturbances in the human body 
the injurious influence of which are felt 
afterwards. 
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A load of 68.3 pounds has a bad ef- 
fect on the physique of the man, even 
during average marches and under cool 
temperatures. 

In the matter of training to carry 
the campaign load, it was found that 
the weight of 48.5 pounds is no longer 
fatiguing after a few days of practice, 
while that of 68.3 pounds never ceases, 
even after long training, to cause 
gradual enfeeblement of physical en- 
durance. 

At the time these experiments were 
conducted the load of the German foot 
soldier weighed 68.3 pounds and it is 
significant that it was shortly there- 
after reduced to 61.3 pounds. It is 
understood that this weight was later 
reduced to 57.3 pounds. 

In his book on ‘‘Military Hygiene 
and Sanitation’’ Keefer says: ‘‘It has 
been found, for our service at least, 
that the weight carried by the Infan- 
try soldier should not exceed 50 
pounds.’’ 

In his very thorough work on 
‘Theory and Practice of Military Hy- 
giene,’? Munson says: ‘‘* * * It 
requires no argument to. demonstrate 
the fact that the weight to be carried 
by the soldier in nearly all coun- 
tries is in excess of the practical as well 
as the theoretical maximum, and that 
further reduction is desirable for hy- 
gienic as well as tactical reasons. * * * 
Thurnwald states that the soldier 
should not carry a burden greater than 
one-third of his own weight if it is de- 
sired that he should maintain reason- 
able freedom of action on the march 
and in battle. * * ® Where the 
soldier carries his own equipment, the 
multiplication of articles for his com- 
fort or efficiency is highly inadvisable, 








since beyond a certain point, the incon- 
venience of weight far overbalances the 
advantage of possession. The allow- 
ance of the soldier, while containing the 
necessaries, should not include a single 
article not absolutely required; the 
tendency properly being to diminish 
the equipment, both in weight and 
number of parts, rather than to in- 
erease it.’’ 

In view of the experiments con- 
ducted in Germany and the opinions of 
recognized authorities who have made 
a study of the subject, one is led to the 
conclusion that the weight carried by 
the individual Infantryman should 
never exceed 60 pounds and that if sus- 
tained effort under all conditions is de- 
sired the weight should be materially 
reduced below this limit. : 

After careful consideration a maxi- 
mum limit should be fixed and rigidly 
adhered to. The freedom to prescribe 
what the individual Infantryman shall 
earry should be required to come within 
this limit. 

The next point to be considered is the 
weight normally carried by the indi- — 
vidual Infantryman in our service. We 
need not consider the entire enlisted 
personnel of an Infantry organization 
as those of a single unit will be suffi- 
cient for the purpose of this discussion. 
The rifle squad is selected as the repre- 
sentative unit since all articles of cloth- 
ing and equipment carried by the indi- 
vidual Infantry soldier in whom we are 
interested are found therein, and this 
is the basic unit in: which maximum 
mobility is desired. 

According to the present tables of 


-basie allowances the approximate 


weights carried within the rifle squad 
when winter clothing is worn are as 
follows : 
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Pounds 

1. Corporal 72.044 
2. No. 1, Front Rank... 73.490 
3. No. 1, Rear Rank..__. 73.128 
4. No. 2, Front Rank. 72.029 
5. No. 2, Rear Rank 72.692 
6. No. 3, Front Rank. 73.078 
7. Automatic Rifleman... 91.935 
8. No. 4, Rear Rank. 73.823 
Total .. 602.219 
Average 75.277 


If summer clothing is considered the 
average weight will be reduced by 8.763 
pounds. 

It is evident that this weight is so 
much in excess of that determined by 
practical experiment to be a safe load 
that the mobility and fighting ability of 
our Infantry is, as a result, danger- 
ously reduced. 

This naturally leads to we conclu- 
sion that it is vitally important to ma- 
terially reduce the weight carried even 
if it be neeessary to sacrifice personal 
comforts in doing so. 

Having arrived at this conclusion it 
seems proper to offer some suggestions 
to show how the weight carried can be 
reduced without impairing efficiency. 

In deciding on the articles of cloth- 
ing and equipment to be carried by the 
individual Infantry soldier it is neces- 
sary to consider the question from two 
standpoints : 


1. Physiological 
2. Tactical 


and the decision must necessarily be a 
judicious compromise between the two. 

In considering the question from the 
tactieal standpoint, it is essential that 
the soldier be equipped with the arti- 
cles necessary to a proper performance 
of the duties that may be required of 
him. However, the weight of these 
articles should not be such as to unduly 
interfere with his mobility or fighting 


efficiency once the field of battle is 
reached. 

Field Marshal von Moltke wrote in 
1860: ‘‘From the standpoint of the 
conduct of war on a large scale, light 
battalions are not needed as much as a 
light army. The former are sufficient 
for the tactics of the battle and for 
maneuvering. The battle, however, 
takes up only a moment while the most 
important matter, the movements pre- 
ceding the battle and the marching 
take up the whole life of the battle. 
The tactical victory is only decisive in 
case it is won at the proper strategical 
point, and to achieve this, inasmuch as 
the enemy is seeking the same advan- 
tage, it is necessary to have an army 
that can move quickly as a unit. An 
army which could gain a victory on 
November 5 at Rossback, and another 
on December 5 at Leuthen counts for 
two. * * * The conditions for such 
mobility of an entire army are: power- 
ful physique, training in peace, good 
nourishment and suitable equipment in 
all lines. An army which can march 
easily will also be able to maneuver 
easily. Every one agrees that our pack 
must be lightened, but the viewpoints 
are very different as to what should be 
left off.’’ 

Napoleon wrote in his observations 
on the work of General Rogniat, French 
Engineers, published in 1816, ‘‘Re- 
flections on the Art of War,’’ ‘‘There 
are five things from which the soldier 
should never be separated : his gun, his 
ammunition, his knapsack, at least four 
days’ rations, and his intrenching tool. 
The contents of this knapsack may be 
reduced to the least possible. volume; it 
may contain only a shirt, a pair of 
shoes, a stock, a handkerchief, a box of 
matches. Very good; but it must al- 
ways be with him, for let it once be- 
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come separated from him, he will 
never see it again.’’ 

In considering the articles to be car- 
ried it is agreed that those which the 
Infantryman needs in battle should be 
carried by him when battle is probable. 
With respect to any other articles their 
number and weight should be kept at a 
minimum, and the soldier be required 
to carry only those for which provision 
cannot be otherwise made. 

It is perfectly well known that in 
almost every case where troops take the 
field and hardships begin articles of 
clothing and equipment generally dis- 
appear. The importance of getting 
troops to the field of battle in the best 
possible condition to obtain maximum 
results from their efforts is too great 
to allow this matter to be left to the 
judgment of individuals. It should 
receive careful consideration with a 
view to judicious elimination of all ex- 
cept the necessary articles from the 
weight to be normally carried. 

There are two methods by which the 
weight carried can be reduced : 


1. By elimination of all except the 

articles absolutely necessary for the 
march, the battle and for temporary 
camp. 
2. By providing means of trans- 
portation for certain articles considered 
essential to the physical fitness and 
proper performance of duty by the’sol- 
dier but which, under certain condi- 
tions, can be dispensed with. 


The question of whether or not any 
articles can be eliminated from the 
present prescribed equipment for field 
service is largely one of opinion. If 
personal comfort alone is considered 
the answer is perhaps in the negative, 
but when troops take the field personal 
comfort is a secondary consideration. 
Sacrifices should be made in order to 
inerease mobility. 





The first article that can be elimi- 
nated without decreasing efficiency is 
one of the two reserve rations now re- 
quired to be carried. With two carried 
in the organization field trains the 
necessity for two on the back of the 
Infantryman does not seem to exist. 

There is only one admissible argu- 
ment in favor of requiring the Infan- 
tryman to normally carry two reserve 
rations, and that is to provide against 
a possible failure of the supply depart- 
ment. The possibility of this occurring 
should not exist, and will not if supply 
officers are held to the same rigid re- 
sponsibility for failure as are officers of 
the line. Let it be said to their credit 
that there is no doubt as to their ability 
to function properly. 

The next article whose elimination 
merits discussion is the extra pair of 
shoes. Again the question of persona! 
comfort is a consideration. During 
wet weather it is of some advantage t» 
have a change of shoes, but it is be- 
lieved that ‘‘the inconvenience of 
weight far overbalances the advantage 
of possession.’’ 

Munson also says: ‘‘ The carriage of 
an additional pair of shoes is a severe 
tax on the strength of the soldier, and 
where communications with the base o/ 
supplies is excellent, they, too, *may 
perhaps be subtracted from the burden 
to be earried.’’ 

It is true that Cireular No. 58, War 
Department, 1923, provides only one 
pair of shoes for the war set, but it also 
provides that the second pair may be 
carried as an extra pair when on in- 
definite field service, or when concen- 
trating for same, when directed by the 
commanding officer. The importance 
of reducing the weight is so great that 
this should not be left to the judgment 
of subordinate commanding officers. 
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The present field shoe, fitted with 
hob-nails, will wear for at least two 
months under average conditions, and 
ean be expected to give at least one 
month’s wear under severe conditions. 
With a small reserve carried in the 
trains to provide for emergencies, the 
supply department should be able to 
maintain an adequate supply close to 
or within the theater of active opera- 
tions to insure the troops being prop- 
erly shod at all times. 

Whether or not any other articles 
should be considered for elimination is 
open to a decided difference of opinion. 
The only other articles that might well 
be considered are the extra pair of 
drawers and undershirt. The question 
of personal cleanliness is so closely con- 
nected with that of physical efficiency 
that possession of these article is an ad- 
vantage. However, the prescribed 
weight is so excessive that every article 
not absolutely essential should be 
eliminated. 

Troops in the field are certain to be- 
come dirty and the opportunities for 
individual washing will probably be 
few. It will undoubtedly be found 
that, with a few days of field service, 
both suits will be dirty and, conse- 
quently, little benefit will be afforded 
by the possession of a second suit. 
Again it would seem that the supply 
department can well be depended on 
for ‘‘Service to the line’’ ‘and a fur- 
ther reduction made in the weight nor- 
mally carried by the overburdened In- 
fantryman. 

Having discussed the articles that 
ean be eliminated without sacrificing 
efficiency, we will now consider the arti- 
cles which are generally considered 
necessary, but for which other provi- 
sion can well be made and which will 
result in a further reduction of weight. 


To effect this will require some in- 
erease in means of transportation and 
a consequent increase in length of 
marching columns. 

Any argument against a reasonable 
increase in means of transportation 
should receive little consideration as a 
determining factor. The habit of using 
man as a beast of burden remains with 
us from the days of barbarism when 
human life and comfort were con- 
sidered of little importance. By ail 
means let us get away from it. 

The question of exhausting the en- 
durance of the individual soldier and 
thereby reducing his fighting ability by 
requiring him to carry an excessive 
burden, rather than to provide means 
of transportation to reduce the load 
within a satisfactory limit, is one that 
should require no argument. 

This rapidly is becoming a me- 
chanical age and the decrease in the 
available supply of draft animals has 
been more than compensated for by the 
rapid development in means of motor 
transportation. Trucks and small trac- 
tors of satisfactory design are being 
produced in quantities that justify the 
belief that there would be no difficulty 
in the question of supply even though 
a reasonable increase is made in the 
means of transportation. 

With regard to the increase in length 
of marching columns, this will be so 
slight as to be negligible. 

Arguing from the basis that a reason- 
able increase in means of transporta- 
tion is justified in order to reduce the 
weight normally carried, and thereby 
inerease the fighting efficiency of the 
Infantryman, we will now consider 
methods of reduction. 

The idea that troops must always 
have their tentage and bedding on 
their backs is a long accepted one, but 
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is not necessarily correct. Improve- 
ment in number and condition of roads, 
as well as in means of transportation, 
have made it probable that, in any con- 
dition of warfare in which our troops 
may be expected to engage, the trans- 
portation can follow the troops and be 
with them at practically every camping 
place. Especially will this be true 
when not in immediate contact with the 
enemy. 

When close contact has been estab- 
lished, or the troops are engaged with 
the enemy, the tentage will not be re- 
quired and the transportation need not 
come up. 

The advantages which will result 
from this material reduction in the 
weight normally carried are so great 
that the necessary increase in means of 
transportation to effect it seems to be 
justified. ‘ 

In considering further reductions 
the reason for requiring the individual 
rifleman to normally carry a hundred 
rounds of rifle ammunition is not un- 
derstood by many. If it is intended to 
develop the weight carrying capacity of 
the soldier it does not seem well con- 
sidered, as the more logical course 
would be to conserve his energy in 
order that he may be capable of greater 
and more sustained effort when the 
situation requires it. 

The original premise should be to re- 
quire him to carry only the articles es- 
sential to a proper performance of his 
duties under existing conditions, and it 
is believed that the number of rounds 
of ammunition normally carried can be 
materially reduced. A sufficient num- 
ber should be provided for proper per- 
formance of guard and provost duty 
and to meet emergencies such as firing 


it shall be carried in the theater of 


on low flying enemy airplanes. For 
these purposes it is believed that thirty 
rounds will be ample. 

When the troops approach the field 
of battle, one or more bandoliers can be 
issued at different points without af- 
fecting the question of supply and thus 
insure that the tfops will enter battle 
properly supplied With ammunition. 
Efficiently handled, this will require no 
increase in means of transportation. 

A similar reduction can be made in 
the number of filled magazines for the 
automatic rifle. Three of these car- 
ried by the automatic rifleman are be- 
lieved to be sufficient in the squad in 
rear areas, thus reducing the number 
in his load by seven and the loads of six 
other men by two magazines. Issue of 
additional magazines can be made at 
the same time as other ammunition. 

Among other articles the gas mask 
should be considered. Cireular No. 58, 
War Department, 1923, provides that 
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active operations. There does not ap- 
pear to be any good reason why the 
carrying of this heavy article should 
not have been further limited to the 
army combat area. 

There is considerable difference of 
opinion as to the value of hand and rifle 
grenades. Space will not permit a dis- 
cussion of this matter. While the ad- 
vantages of grenades are doubtful, es- 
pecially when the weight to be carried 
by the Infantryman is considered, they 
should be transported in the combat 
trains until just prior to entrance into 
battle. It is believed that this ean be 
done without increasing the means of 
transportation. 

By effecting the eliminations and re- 
ductions proposed above, the average 
weight normally carried within the rifle 
squad will be reduced as follows: 
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Pounds Automatic Rifleman —......... 65.505 

1 Reserve ration 2.006 No. 4, Rear Rank ... 51.461 

1 Shoes, pale... EI Saearepecen 

1 Drawers, pair... .680 _ fe . 421.807 

1 Undershirt 3% Avene —— 52.726 
coe 8 RE The average reduction will be: 

5 Pins, Tent, Shelter a 432 Average weight now earried..... 75.277 

1 Pole, Tent, Shelter... 850 Average reduced weight 52.726 

| Tent, Shelter Half... 2.800 Reduction 22.551 

a a 


A further reduction will be made in 
the loads as follows: 


For the automatic rifleman : 
Pounds 
7 Filled magazines._....._-_---_.-:11.221 
For No. 2, Front Rank: 


70 Rounds of rifle ammuni- 











tion 4.156 
For all other members of the 
squad : 
70 Rounds of rifle ammuni- 
tion 4.156 
2 Filled magazines 3.206 
\ Fan Z 7.362 





Should the reductions be made as 
herein suggested, the approximate 
weights normally carried by the mem- 
bers of the rifle squad will be as 
follows: 





Pounds 
Corporal 49.473 
No. 1, Front Rank W000. 551.019 
No. 1, Rear Rank —.. . 50.657 
No. 2, Front Rank 52.764 
No. 2, Rear Rank 50.221 
No. 3, Front Rank 0... 50.607 


While the amount of reduction in 
weight, and the means of effecting it, 
may seem to be a little revolutionary, 
yet it is believed that a short study of 
the subject will convince even the most 
skeptical that the plan is logical and 
feasible. 

The average weight of 52.726 pounds 
proposed is still somewhat in excess of 
what is considered to be a suitable 
maximum load. It is possible that 
means can be devised to reduce the 
average weight below fifty pounds, 
which is believed to be a desirable 
maximum. 

The advantages that will accrue 
from such a reduction in weight car- 
ried are too many to be enumerated 
here. It is sufficient to say that an 
Infantry carrying the light load pro- 
posed will be capable of marching far- 
ther, marching faster, and, when the 
enemy is engaged, of harder and longer 
sustained effort, and be better able to 
reap the full fruits of victory. 
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Hero Husbands 





OR some time it has 
been clear that some 
such message as this 
is badly needed. For 
the past four years 
we have had in our 
midst the greatest col- 
lection of hero-hus- 
bands ever assembled 
in this country, and 
day by day it is be- 

coming more evident that they are not 

receiving proper treatment. Wives 
may be willing—perhaps, but they ap- 
pear not to know what heroes require. 

Many colleges, it is true, are installing 

courses in animal husbandry to supply 

needed knowledge to their women stu- 
dents, but is this enough? It is not. 

To dip into statisties, consider these 
figures. Some four million heroes were 
released in this country by the demo- 
bilization of 1919. Of this number, 
2,333,900 were husbands at the time or 
have committed matrimony since re- 
turning to the girls they left behind 
them. Out of these 2,333,900 there are 
2,333,899 who still think they are he- 
roes. The one exception is the modest 
writer. 

Now this mass of masculine material 
is not being manipulated so as to obtain 
the best results. As a rule, husbands 
are hardy perennials, but hero-hus- 
bands are more delicate. They respond 
best to a certain kind of care. They 
thrive and come to full blossom under 
a particular style of management. This 
eare and management they are not re- 
ceiving. What can be done about it? 

Well, one great point that has been 
largely overlooked is that hero-hus- 
bands need a quiet and attentive audi- 
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ence. For a time it looked as if our 
wives would prove satisfactory listen- 
ers, but this early promise has proven a 
mere mirage—and this, too, at a time 
when many h—h’s were developing in- 
to most excellent monologue artists’! 
One woman has gone so far as to com- 
plain publicly that her h—h’s personal 
war stories were now passing into their 
fortieth edition with much new and 
added material ! 

This restiveness on the part of our 
respective if not respectful wives is to 
be deplored. I am deploring it now. 
Has not a war veteran license to run 
just as long as his gas holds out? Can’t 
he bust the Hindenburg Line seven 
days in the week if he feels like it? 
Apparently not. At least one wife— 
mine—has said publicly that that sort 
of thing has gone far enough. She 
says that the right of free speech is 
being denied American wives. She 
says that the reason so many Franco- 
American marriages went blooey is 
simply because when the hero-husband 
wanted to talk he found that chérie 
didn’t get him. She says (still refer- 
ring to my wife) that when the re- 
spective, if not respectable, husbands 
of said American wives repeat the 
same story twenty-seven times hand- 
running, the limit has been reached, 
and it is time for a united wifehood to 
chase a demoralized husband-hood up 
the nearest tree. 

I see that I have stirred up a ques- 
tion that has to be handled delicately. 
Otherwise I might get into trouble. It 
might, for example, get out that I 
wrote this screed. So, without trying 
to settle this argument, let’s move on to 
the next trouble encountered by hero- 
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husbands—home from the war. Maybe 
we’ll have better luck finding a remedy 
for it. Many of the hardships now 
borne by the war veterans, married or 
free, would disappear if the great need 
just mentioned could be suppiied, ¢. ¢., 
a quiet audience, the kind that isn’t al- 
ways interrupting with comments on 
events that have taken place since 1918. 
There are other needs, though—sym- 
pathy, for instance. It is easy to stay a 
hero-husband if one’s family and 
friends are properly sympathetic. 
Under such cireumstances one does not 
have to come out crudely and proclaim 
that he won the war singlehanded in his 
sector. That fact is understood and ac- 
cepted by a sympathetic audience, 
without its being mentioned. With the 
right mixture of sympathy and admira- 
tion provided by the listeners it often 
happens that the veteran, thus encour- 
aged, comes to believe his own stories. 
Sympathy is a wonderful quality! 

Still another item that would help 
the hero-husband enormously is a hip- 
pocket set consisting of a moving pic- 
ture projector and several reels of film 
showing the h—h in action and identi- 
fying beyond any cavil the sundry shell 
holes oceupied by the hero while win- 
ning the war—whether the hole was 
just half a mile beyond Cluny up the 
road running to the left of Montfau- 
con or 334 kilometers southwest of the 
ruined farm house that you pass if you 
come into Bar-le-Due by the Aprement 
road instead of the line up from Chau- 
mont. 

As any one can see, this equipment 
will save the hero-husband much time 
now lost in orienting the listener on the 
map. This saving will enable the h—h 
to devote more of his narrative to him- 
self and the part he played. As for 





- knowledge of her husband’s brand of 


the reels, if these are properly super- 
vised they need never show the veteran- 
husband to be any less a hero than he 
actually was! 

There are other items that the 
average h—h could profit by, such as a 
musette bag that is not forever getting 
lost; fewer rivals in the form of other 
h—h’s desiring to talk; and a job that 
does not demand too much of one’s 
time or cramp one’s style. 

All of these are excellent points for 
the guidance of any one responsible for 
the welfare of a hero-husband. But by 
far the most important item has been 
saved until now—A wife of the right 
sort! The woman need not be dumb, 
but she must not be deaf, though at 
times she may secretly wish she were. 
She must have a Job-like patience ; the 
best of control over her facial muscles; 
the gift of being able to keep silent 
even though she is awake; a thorough 


soldier French ; and the ability to look 
attentively at the speaker even though 
her mental attention may be fixed on 
some object far removed from war— 
such as a cake in the oven. 

This is a large order, but none too 
large when her job is considered. It 
is she who must be the attentive audi- 
ence—the sympathetic listener. It is 
she who must find the misplaced 
musette bag; understand her h—h’s 
soldier jargon; and help him intelli- 
gently to identify his sundry shell 
holes. While doing all this she must 
also contrive to feed her hero-husband 
enough, to love him a lot and to protect 
him from rival raconteurs. 

Such women are hard to find. And 
since this is true, there is nothing left 
for us but to be something less of a hero 
and something more of a husband. 











HE one mission of the 
tank is ‘‘to facilitate 
the uninterrupted ad- 
vanee of the Infan- 
try.”’ By means of 
its fire it is called 
upon to initiate, help 
j} initiate, or continue, 
the infantry’s move- 
ment. In order to be 
of any value in this 
respect, its fire power must be consider- 
able, and of a nature not readily de- 
liverable by any other arm. Before 
making an investigation of its charac- 
ter and quantity, let us see why it must 
exist in the form it does. 

Consider, for example, the situation 
of an advance guard which has devel- 
oped a hostile position to such an extent 
as to be held up by a number of strong 
points, hastily or leisurely organized. 
If the enemy occupies good positions, 
he will continue to do so for some time 
in spite of rifle, machine-gun and 37 
mm. fire delivered from stationary po- 
sitions. Artillery is ealled into the 
fray. After more or less delay, it has 
begun to shell the hostile points—but 
just begun. If they are numerous, only 
a portion of their number will be hit. 
If they have been carefully organized, 
their occupants need only take cover 
until the shellfire has lifted, then re- 
sume active resistance against the ad- 
vancing troops. And suppose they are 
finally overcome? Valuable time has 
been lost, the advance guard has been 
deployed, and artillery called upon, 
with, as has been indicated, uncertain 
results—and only to put a few .ma- 
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chine-gun nests out of action. Has the 
advance guard performed its mission 
of ‘‘facilitating the advance of the 
main body by brushing aside enemy 
resistance’’? It has not. 

If, on the other hand, there had been 
present a means of carrying the ma- 
chine gun and 37mm. gun fire closer 
and ever closer to the strong points, 
concentrating on the front of this one, 
outflanking that, searching the battle- 
field until none were left—and all of 
this in a comparatively short space of 
time, even before the artillery had suc- 
eeeded in ranging on its first target, for 
example, the advance would have been 
facilitated indeed. Demonstration of 
the ability of tanks to perform these 
fire functions and also similar ones 
connected with rear guards, counter- 
attacks and various operations both in 
open and position warfare has led to 
their acceptance and adoption as a per- 
manent weapon. 

Let us see exactly what fire power 
they do possess. Take, first, the Di- 
visional Light Tank Company. This 
is the most widely distributed and best 
known of present tank units, existing 
as it does in four Regular Army and 
eleven National Guard divisions. Each 
is a permanent part of its division, 
training with it in peace time and pre- 
paring to accompany it into action in 
the event of hostilities. The divisional 
commander and subordinate officers 
and troops become acquainted with its 
methods of operation, its capabilities 
and limitations, and learn, by means 
of combat exercises and maneuvers, 
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just what fire power to expect of it 
when it is put to actual use. 

This company consists of three fight- 
ing platoons of five fighting tanks each, 
nine Reserve and Training tanks, also 
classed as fighting machines,* and one 
signal tank, a total of twenty-five. 
Each fighting tank is equipped with 
ene gun (in an all-around traverse tur- 
ret) as follows: Per Platoon, two 37mm. 
Guns, model 1916, and three Browning 
‘'ank Machine Guns, model 1919. The 
Platoon is the smallest fighting unit, 
and it is readily seen that if it fune- 
tions as it should, its fire power is very 
great; certainly sufficiently so to over- 
come the average machine-gun nest, 
even, by virtue of the presence of the 
37mm. guns, to engage and destroy 
more strongly organized positions. 

For offensive action, a platoon is 
generally assigned to cover the front 
of one infantry battalion, the tanks 
being so disposed that the guns of dif- 
ferent caliber occupy alternate posi- 
tions, thus, the first tank would con- 
tain a machine-gun, the second a 
37mm., the third a machine-gun, the 
fourth a 37mm. and the fifth a machine- 
gun. This arrangement could be 
changed as circumstances demanded. 
The tank crew consists of two men, a 
gunner and a driver. The driver con- 
fines his attention to the driving. The 
gunner, who is also tank commander, 
locates and fires upon appropriate tar- 
gets and regulates the tank’s movement 
with relation to other tanks. With 
the 37mm. gun, he aims and fires 
promptly, before the motion of the tank 
disturbs his position. With the ma- 
chine-gun (equipped with a short 50- 


round belt for ease of handling) he. 


fires small bursts of four or eight shots, 
swinging back quickly on the target 
when he gets off. Both guns are 
equipped with ample ammunition for. 
an engagement of any probable dura- 
tion. The 37mm. tank carries 200 
rounds of high explosive and 38 
rounds of canister. The machine-gun 
tank carries 84 50-round belts, or 4,200 
rounds of caliber .30 ammunition. 
Given a good gunner, what an. over- 
whelming mass of metal could be 
poured into an enemy position! 

This leads us to digress for a mo- 
ment upon the subject of training the 
gunner. It is a simple matter, but of 
such vast importance that the utmost 
care must be exercised in its perform- 
unce. Three weeks per gun is suffi- 
cient time for groundwork training in 
all tank guns (37mm., machine-gun 
and 2.24-inch, the latter touched upon 
below) ; after these three weeks it is a 
question of constant practice under all 
conditions of target firing and simu- 
lated battle conditions. The nomen- 
clature of the gun, stripping and as- 
sembling, mechanism, care and preser- 
vation, repairs and adjustments, and 
stoppage reduction are first taught. 
These are followed by sighting and aim- 
ing, which is in turn followed by sub- 
caliber firing on a miniature range. 
All these elements of the subject can 
be, and generally are, taught indoors, 
and require, under the group system of 
ten to twelve men, two weeks’ time. 
The student is then taken to the range, 
where, after a half day’s period in 
visual training and target recognition, 
he bore-sights his gun and telescope 
and fires at stationary targets at known 
distance, first from a stationary tank, 





* They are part of the Company Headquarters Section. 


parent from their title. 


Their function is ap- 


They can be used individually to replace disabled tanks in 


the line, or can be employed as a separate reserve unit to function as such. 
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then from a moving one advancing di- 
rectly on the target, then obliquely, 
and finally parallel to it. If time per- 
mits, a similar course in firing is di- 
rected upon moving targets; otherwise, 
this must be included in range work 
subsequent to the school course. 

The latter range work should also 
include targets at unknown distances, 
although this is not so important as 
might at first sight appear. Guns fired 
from moving tanks, while very accu- 
rate up to 600 yards, are less so beyond 
this distance (as a matter of fact, the 
fire required of them does not demand 
that they should be), and it does not 
take the gunner long to gauge distances 
within this limit. However, one cannot 
afford altogether to neglect this point 
in his training. 

To return to the tanks. All tanks 
and tank units, light, heavy or medium, 
which have not been assigned to divi- 
sions as divisional tank companies, are 
pooled under the title of G. H. Q. Re- 
serve Tanks, to be attached in such 
proportions as circumstances require to 
the army, corps or divisions which re- 
quire their services. 

As far as fire power is concerned, the 
present heavy tank is indeed what its 
advocates claim—a land battleship. It 
contains two 2.24-inch guns and five 
machine-guns, the former supplied with 
a total of 125 armor piercing shells 
and 83 canister; the latter with a total 
of 15,100 cal. .30 ammunition. If 
these guns all got into action, there 
could be little doubt as to their fire 
effect. However, it has been decided, 
for such causes as size, vulnerability 
and the mechanical difficulty incident 
to construction of the heavy machine, 
to concentrate on the development of a 
medium-sized tank. This possesses ad- 
vantages in lightness, speed and less 


conspicuous appearance over the heavy 
tank and in fire power and maneuver- 
ing ability over the light. 

This is not the place to dwell upon 
hopes for the future, but it would not 
be inappropriate to mention what arm- 
ament for these tanks has already been 
considered. The first Christie mode! 
contained two machine guns and one 
2.24-inch; one machine gun and the 
2.24-inch being mounted parallel to and 
close to each other in a lower revolving 
turret and susceptible of operation by 
one and the same gunner; the other 
machine gun in an upper superposed 
turret capable of independent ll- 
around traverse. In the second Chris- 
tie model, the revolving turret was 
abandoned and the number of machine 
guns increased to three; one on each 
side of the 2.24-inch gun, which faced 
to the front, and one mounted with it 
as in the first model. An all-around 
traverse being demonstrated as unques- 
tionably the best, it was incorporated 
in the Ordnance Medium A tank, which 
contains one 2.24-inch gun and two 
machine guns, mounted as in the first 
Christie. A combination of light and 
heavy guns in a single fast tank ap- 
pears to be a suitable arrangement. 

No one believes or claims that the 
last word has been uttered on the sub- 
ject. The present tanks are to those 
of the future what early automobiles 
were to those of the present and fu- 
ture. This may be the case with the 
present types of guns as well. It is 
easy to imagine the future development 
of a super-machine gun of 37mm. or 
2.24-inch caliber which will augment 
the present fire power by a thousand 
per cent. This will in its turn present 
problems of ammunition supply not 
existing at present. Other and varied 
developments will take place. 























War Pictures 
1. An American Outpost. 2. The famous P. C. of the Crown Prince at Montfaucon, 
where William viewed the battlefield of Verdun through a periscope that extended 
some 40 feet to his “dugout” underground. 3. Formation of the Generals of the 
Armies at Metz on the occasion of the presentation of the marshal’s baton to Mar- 


shal Petain. 4. Making the Jerries Work—bringing in the American wounded. 5. In 


the American Front Lines—battle of the Meuse-Argonne 
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Leary Grows Cautious 
~ Capt. O. B. Wise 





HE LAW OF AVER- 
AGES,”’ Captain 
Leary said, ‘‘is 
bound to be as effect- 
ive in the buying of 
stock as it is in any- 
thing else. I am not 
an unlucky man. The 
.. fellow who loses con- 
tinually is the man 
who don’t profit by 
his losses and the man who hasn’t the 
nerve to keep playing.’’ 

We had been discussing Captain 
Leary’s recent ventures in the pur- 
chase of securities and how the con- 
vineing salesman had sold Captain 
Leary $500 worth of stock in a com- 
pany that failed and then another 
more convincing salesman had called 
on him. This second salesman had not 
only been most convincing but he had 
been a damnable liar and through ab- 
solute fraud had gotten Captain Leary 
for $400 more. ‘There was some satis- 
faction in knowing that this second 
salesman and his henchman were now 
in jail. 

“‘To be perfectly frank with you, 
Leary,’’ I said, ‘‘I can’t understand 
why you don’t rely on the judgment 
of someone who knows more about 
buying securities than you do. When 
you are sick you go to a doctor for 
advice. Then why not go to a special- 
ist for advice when you buy securi- 
ties ?’’ 

**You are absolutely right,’’ Leary 
said, ‘‘and right there is a lesson that 
I have learned. It has cost me nearly 
$1,000 and not to profit by it would be 
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foolish. I am going to make that 
$1,000 back.’’ 

I was frankly glad to know tha‘ 
Leary had wakened up because I knew 
that he was a man who would fight 
to the bitter end. If he could not fight 
intelligently he would fight doggedly, 
but fight he would. I knew that he 
was in a fighting humor and was glad 
that he was going to use judgment. 

‘““When you have appendicitis yuu 
don’t call in a horse doctor to operate, 
nor do you call in a dentist,’’ he was 
saying, ‘‘but both of these men are 
doctors nevertheless.’’ 

**That’s true,’’ I acquiesced. 

‘‘A banker knows about money and 
investments but he is not in as good 
position to know about the buying and 
selling of securities on the stock mar- 
ket as a broker. Now I am througl: 
with buying stocks that I don’t know 
anything about. In the future I am 
going to buy stocks that are listed and 
which I ean see quoted daily in the 
papers and not rely on the opinions 
and statements of salesmen I never saw 
before. For my advice, I am going to 
rely on a broker who is in the business 
of keeping himself posted daily on 
what the stock market is doing.’’ 

This sounded logical to me and, as 
Captain Leary said, there was Lieuten- 
ant Stone out in the Philippines who 
‘had cleaned up a big fortune in just 
this way. It seemed perfectly pos- 
sible that what one man had done an- 
other could do if he used judgment 
and relied on information from people 
who know what they were talking 
about. Captain Leary had gone to his 
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desk and brought out the roll of 
papers which he was laying out before 
me. 

‘‘Here is information,’’ he said, 
‘‘right from the inside. This is a serv- 
ice which I have bought and get daily 
from a broker in New York who is 
regularly compiling statistics and 
watching every move in the stock mar- 
ket. This is the kind of information 
that Lieutenant Stone was guided by,’’ 
he said, ‘‘and it is information that 
comes from a specialist in the kind of 
business he reports.’’ | 

I read a few of the daily mimeo- 
graphed bulletins which he showed me. 
The broker set forth his opinion as to 
what securities were due to go up and 
what securities were the ones to sell. 
It was apparent that the man who pre- 
pared these bulletins knew his business 
because he gave adequate reasons in 
each instanee for his opinion. 

Here was an opportunity to buy se- 
curities intelligently and profitably. 
Captain Leary said that I might have 
the benefit of this information on my 
own account, for which I was indeed 
grateful and glad. 

‘“Where did you get these other 
papers?’’ I asked, pointing to a pile 
of advertising matter having come, ap- 
parently, from several investment 
houses. 

‘They just came in the mail to me,”’ 
he said, ‘‘and I haven’t paid a great 
deal of attention to them. I’m not in- 
terested any more in dope that comes 
from houses I never heard of, no mat- 
ter how convineing it looks.’’ 

At least Captain Leary had wakened 
up. 

In the days that followed Captain 
Leary and I read the daily bulletins 
from New York with considerable in- 


terest. We had agreed that it would 
be better to read them awhile before 
we made a purchase. I seized the first 
opportunity I had to talk with my 
friend in the bank about our plan and 
to show him that we were at last 
planning to use intelligent and reliabie 
advice. 

‘Who is this man from whom you 
are getting this service,’’ he asked me. 

I had a copy of the advertisement 
which Captain Leary had answered in 
my pocket at the time. I gave it to 
him to read: 


The Stop Loss System 
For Stock Traders 


It will tell you how to cut your 
losses to the minimum and let your 
profits run ; how to Pyramid and when 
to take profits. This is a genuine help 
to all stock traders. At the end of the 
month if you have made ten or more 
trades according to instructions and 
have failed to make a profit the sub- 
scription will be refunded, provided 
trades are reported. Daily letter, $15 
per month. 


John Jay Tipman 
Suite 302, First Bank Bldg., 
New York City. 


‘*That’s interesting,’’ he remarked, 
** What securities are you buying from 
this man?’’ I explained that we had 
not yet bought anything but that 
there were several which he was 
recommending and which really 
looked good. 

**Now, don’t be carried away with 
this broker’s enthusiasm until I have 
a chance to find out something about 
him for you,”’ he advised. 

I, of course, told him that I would 
appreciate any information he could 
obtain regarding this man, but 
secretly, I had no doubt whatever but 
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that the broker was thoroughly reli- 
able. His reports were business like 
and intelligent. They were not at all 
like the stories the stock salesman 
had told nor were they like the state- 
ments made in the piles of literature 
which Captain Leary was receiving 
from other sources almost daily in the 


. mails. 


I knew Captain Leary would be 
glad anyway to have the banker’s 
approval of this broker and I made it 
a point to see him as soon as I re- 
turned to the Post. 

‘*Well at last I’m going to take a 
plunge,’’ Leary said, as he greeted 
me. That day Leary had been called 
on the ’phone. The conversation had 
run something like this, I learned. 

**Is this Captain Leary ?’’ 

“Te” 

**T mean is this Captain U. R. Leary 
of the Third Company ?’’ 

‘*Yes.’’ 

‘*Excuse me, Captain Leary, for be- 
ing so inquisitive, but I wanted to 
make sure that I have the right-man,”’ 
the voice said. ‘‘This is Fair & White, 
Investment Brokers in the Auburn 
Building. Your name has been given 
us together with the names of about 
a dozen other men who probably 
would be willing to help us finance 
a block of Caribou Coal on which we 
have an option. The option covers 
100,000 shares at 90. You will notice 
it quoted on the market. We are sure, 
from information that we have, that 
it is going to at least 150 within the 
next month and yet we can’t carry 
it all ourselves.’’ 

Caribou Coal, it so happened, was 
one of those stocks which our service 
was advising clients to buy and when 
this offer came Captain Leary quickly 





















































accepted the opportunity and boug)t 
a hundred at 90c a share. The value 
of our service and the advice of Fair 
& White proved to be correct a day 
or two later. Captain Leary was 
again called on the ’phone by Cabot 
& Everett who told him that they 
understood that he was a holder of 
Caribou Coal and that the market was 
running up that day and had reache: 
105. They had a client who would 
buy at that figure and wanted to 
know if he was willing to sell. Think 
ing the profit of fifteen points would 
be worth taking, Captain Leary 
agreed to sell. Cabot & Everett’s 
customer however, wanted 200 shares 
and would not buy any less. If Cap- 
tain Leary could get another 100 
shares within the next few hours they 
could consummate the sale for him. 

After a little urging on the ’phone, 
Fair & White agreed to let Captain 
Leary have another 100 shares at 90. 
Cabot & Everett were known to be 
one of the oldest and most reliable in- 
vestment houses in the city so there 
could be no doubt about their integ- 
rity. 

Having obtained the additional 100 
shares Leary called at the brokerage 
department of Cabot & Everett to 
close the deal. 

**No, we did not call you, Captain 
Leary,’’ the manager of the depart- 
ment told him. ‘‘Caribou Coal is a 
stock which we do very little trading 
in. It appears that the selling price 
is due more to outside influence than 
to any inherent value in the company. 
The stock is traded on the curb mar- 
ket but I do not know what the recent 
quotations are. I shall be glad to 
look them up for you if you will wait 
a moment.’’ 
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When he returned he advised Cap- 
tain Leary that the last quotation 
was bid 85—asked 87. A call at the 
office of Fair & White brought no 
satisfaction. Captain Leary had urged 
them to sell him the second lot and 
that was the end of it. They felt con- 
fident that if he would hold it for 30 
days he would make a nice profit on 
it. 

I could see that Captain Leary was 
a little uncertain in spite of the fact 
that he made an effort to appear. per- 
fectly satisfied with his purchase and 
as if he fully expected to sell at a 
profit within a month. An interview 
with my banker a few days later 
brought forth some very interesting 
facts, however. 

Within forty-eight hours after Cap- 
tain Leary had answered the adver- 
tisement and subscribed for the serv- 
ice his name was on probably a dozen 
sucker lists in New York City. The 
man who advertised the service had 
a very poor reputation and evidence 
seemed clearly to indicate that the 
names of people who answered this 
advertisement were sold to stock job- 
bers and fake brokers. These names 
were valuable because in answering 
the advertisement subscribers clearly 
revealed two important things about 
themselves: First, that they were in- 
terested in speculating in curb stocks; 
and second, that they are ‘‘suckers’’ 
because no one but a ‘‘sucker’’ would 
answer an advertisement of that kind. 
This clearly explained why Captain 
Leary was getting stock selling litera- 
ture from so many stock jobbers and 
it also explained why Fair & White 
had ealled him up to sell him Caribou 
Coal. 

‘‘T am confident,’’ my banker told 





me, ‘‘that it was Fair & White who 
called Leary the second time with the 
bunk about selling at 105, and yet 
Leary could not prove that nor could 
I. He is simply a victim of another 
trap laid for him by unscrupulous 
brokers who make their living by 
scheming against the gullible public.”’ 

‘Why is it,’’ I asked, ‘‘that the 
average man cannot buy and sell se- 
eurities with confidence? Is it not a 
fact that many men have made for- 
tunes speculating in securities? I see 
stock quotations go up and down and 
I don’t see why it is not possible for 
the average man to be lucky enough 
sometime to pick a security that goes 
up and buy it from a house that will 
treat him honestly.’’ 

In reply to my question my banker 
said: 

‘‘Let me answer you in this way. 
When I was a boy I lived in the moun- 
tains where a lot of lumber was cut. 
The logs were taken to the mill by 
floating them down the river. I used 
to see these lumber-jacks jumping 
from one log to another in the river 
just as easily as a bird jumps from 
one branch in a tree to another. The 
logs never turned over with them nor 
did the men ever slip and fall in. If 
you or I were to try that we would 
find the logs spinning around like a 
wheel under our feet the minute we 
stepped on them and, without experi- 
ence. to venture out on them would 
result in disaster. 

**These men who make money buy- 
ing and selling securities are no less 
adept and agile than those lumber- 
jacks. They know how and when to 
jump from one security to another 
before it turns over with them. The 
lumber-jack can tell by the feel of the 
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log under his feet when it is going 
to turn and he steps off. He knows 
his business. It is no less true of men 
who know their business in speculat- 
ing in securities. To venture in that 
field without experience or sound ad- 
vice to lean on is bound to result as 
disastrously as our venture on the 
logs in the river would be. It looks 


easy to stand and watch but it is: + 
easy when you try it yourself. If) y 
are going to deal in listed securit »s 
your very first move should be to find 
a security dealer whose reputation {\r 
integrity and reliability are beyond 
reproach. Rely on his judgment and 
do not try to make a fortune over. 
night. -It cannot be done.’’ 














. Courtesy Recruiting News. 


You Remember the Gas Masks We 
Had to Eternally Drag Around With 
Us in the Battle Areas? 
Here is the latest model developed 
by the C. W. S., sans noseclip, sans 
mouthpiece, sans most of the. things 
that made the old one an instrument 
of torture. 
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——————HEN the earth heaves 


and opens and moun- 
tains slide into the 
engulfing ocean, 
when seas of flame 
borne high on the 
thundering wings of 
a typhoon sweep 
away great cities and 
a quarter of million 
die in the brief space 
of twenty-four red hours of terror, the 
finite comprehension of the survivor is 
mereifully unable to grasp the horror 
of it all and the reluctant memory re- 
tains only blurred and fragmentary 
impressions of the tragedy that filled 
the day. Some of the world’s ablest 
writers and newspaper men were in 
Tokyo that first day of September; 
their professional instincts told them 
that here was the opportunity that 
comes once to every man, the one great 
chanee to win fame and fortune in his 
chosen field; the opportunity that 
John T. MeCutcheon saw and seized 
when he filed the Bible at Hongkong 
to hold the eable while he wrote his 
story of the Battle of Manila Bay. 
Here was the story and the eyes 
of the world waiting for it, a story 
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might be heightened by its writer’s 
description of his own emotions, his 
own eseape from death, his efforts to 
compel a terror-stricken telegraph 
operator to stay for one more minute 
and pound a key with the wracked 
walls falling and the roof burning 
overhead, the mad race with the flames 
and hurricane over yawning chasms 


throbbing with human interest which 
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that once were roads to get the story 
of stories to the outside world. But 
the classic was never written. 
Sixty-eight died in the Massacre of 
the Well at Cawnpore and the world 
shudders at mention of it. A couple 
of hundred perish miserably in the ~ 
Black Hole of Caleutta and all the 
superlatives in the language are ex- 
hausted in an effort to fittingly de- 
seribe the tragedy. Then comes Sep- 
tember 1, 1923, and three hundred 
thousand perish in a day. Forty 
thousand human beings are roasted 
alive in one small space of ten acres 
known as the Honjo Military Depot, 
in west Tokyo. Matheson of the Che 
cago Tribune risks his life to reach the 
scene of this horror of horrors. So do 
Parry of the International News Serv- 
ice, DuBose of the United Press and 
Carton of the London Times. They 
see ten acres piled twenty feet deep 
with the charred bodies of forty thou- 
san men, women and children, burned 
alive after suffering indescribable men- 
tal and physical agony, and they turn 
away, sickened and appalled. The 
man who wishes to write the story of 
the Massacre of the Well is confronted 
with an easy task. He can buy, in 
Cawnpore, a picture of the Well, its 
curb surmounted by an angel holding 
palms in its arms, a touching statue 
which the Italian sculptor, Marochetti, 
dedicated to the victims of a slaughter 
without parallel in the history of co- 
lonial conquests. He can point to the 
Well and say, ‘‘Here was tragedy. 
Here was horror and agony unspeak- 
able.’”’ But what shall these news- 
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paper men say who stand in the center 
of fifty thousand square miles of deso- 
lation, in the center of a devastated 
area comprising seven prefectures, five 
great cities and thirty counties with a 
population of six million; who have 
seen hun- 
dreds of thou- 
sands of men, 
women and 
children 
killed and 
maimed and 
stand before 
the reek- 
ing mountain 
of blackened 
flesh and 
bone built 
with the 
bodies of the 
forty thou- 
sand who 
died the most 
awful death 
it is given 
man to die. 
At 11:56 
A. M. Sep- 
tember 1 To- 
kyo, the larg- 
est city in the 
world in ex- 
tent of area 











occurred. It was as if the foundations 
of the earth had been struck a swing 
ing blow by a Titan’s hammer. The 
ground at Yokohama dropped verti- 
eally for three feet, plunging, writhing 
and splitting as it sank. Great chasms. 
rippling like 
a Series 
of waves 
yawned and 
elosed and 
opened again, 
making it im- 
possible for 
any structure 
to stand in 
tact. At the 
first smash of 
the quake the 
city fell. The 
big stone and 
brie k offic 
buildings 
in Yamashita 
eho cerashed 
and choked 
the streets; 
the Bund was 
ripped open 
its entire 
length and 
the great con 
erete sea-wal 
swung back 





and the Capi- Colonel Charles Burnett, at Left, the Man Who Is and forth 
tal of the Responsible for the Prompt and Effective Measures finally falling 


Empire was a 
teeming me- 
tropolis with a population of approxi- 
mately 3,000,000. Yokohama, eighteen 
miles distant, had a population of 
500,000 and with its improved harbor 
facilities, new docks, breakwaters and 
warehouses was one of the great sea- 
ports of the world. 

At 11:57 A. M. the first great shock 


Taken by the American Embassy Relief Workers 
Immediately Following the Earthquake 


into the sea 
The _ harbor 
waters were lashed into fury and wave 
after wave swept over the shattered 
Bund. Steamers in the harbor vibrat 
ed so violently that their decks were 
torn loose and the Empress of Aus 
tralia, a 20,000-ton liner was lifted six 
feet and dropped so heavily that it was 
feard the shock might break her back 
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Destruction of Life and Property Along the Yokohoma Waterfront. 
the Earthquake and Fire 


At 11:58 A. M. with the exception 
of five twisted skeletons, not a build- 
ing was left standing in Yokohama, a 
city as large as San Francisco. To 
those on the steamers in the bay it 
seemed as if the city rested on a car- 
pet that was being shaken by some 
giant hand, then, with a roar that was 
heard ten miles away the hundreds of 
large buildings fell, burying thousands 
in their ruins. As at San Francisco in 
1906 fire came at once. It leaped sky- 
ward from a hundred places, from be- 
yond the Bluff all around the bay to 
the big dock-yards situated northeast 
of Yokohama where the gigantic 
oil-tanks of the fortified naval base at 
Yokosuka exploded one after another, 
flinging their burning oil out over the 
waters of the bay, threatening the dis- 
abled steamers with destruction and 


Taken Soon After 


cutting off another avenue of escape 
for the thousands of doomed wretches 
ashore. Many, both foreigners and 
Japanese, thought that the earth was 
disintegrating and that the end of the 
world was at hand. 

Yokohama Park, the only place 
where those who escaped death in the 
falling buildings could go to escape 
death from the flames that came sweep- 
ing in all directions, was flooded by 
water from the broken mains and this 
fact saved the lives of at least ten 
thousand people. These, hemmed in 
by the flames, lay in the water and 
covered their faces with mud. Thus, 
though suffering the torment of the 
damned for eight hours from the heat 
and smoke, they escaped incineration. 
In some parts of the city thousands 
died from apparent gassing. Cut off 
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from all means of escape they knelt in 


_ prayer, clinging to stones or trees or 


the rails of the street-car tracks as the 
ground rocked and split. They died 
suddenly in all kinds of attitudes, some 
climbing banks, some stretching arms 
to heaven; some with faces covered 
with their hands, or with arms held 
protecting to the last around wives or 
babes. 

The United States Naval Hospital, a 
fine two-story brick structure on the 
Bluff, collapsed at the first shock. 
Commander R. Webb, U. S. N., Com- 
mandant of the Hospital made a dash 
for the door, but tripped and fell as 
he reached it. This accidental mishap 
saved his life for at that moment the 
second story fell in, burying the en- 
trance under tons of brick and slate 
and breaking three of the officer’s ribs. 
The doorframe, miraculously standing 
intact under the enormous weight of 
wreckage shielded his head from the 
debris and saved him from further in- 
jury. Pinned down by heavy timbers 
he was dragged out of the ruins just 
as the flames reached the hospital and 
was later lowered over the harbor side 
of the Bluff to safety by means of a 
rope sling. Three enlisted men of the 
Navy, Chief Pharmacists Mates A. 
Ingoglio, J. Cannon and M. Zembesch, 
on duty in the building at the time 
were instantly killed. 

The dilapidated American Con- 
sulate, probably the most disreputable 
office building in the Orient and the 
shame of all Americans who visited it 
went down like a house of cards, bury- 
ing Consul General and Mrs. M. Kir- 
jassof and Vice-Consul F. W. Nason. 
Kirjassof and Nason finally extricated 
themselves and endeavored to locate 
Mrs. Kirjassof in the ruins, but finally 
gave her up as dead. Mad with grief 


Kirjassof rushed off.to get assis! \),c¢ 
for a last attempt to recover her |) dy, 
and Nason, taking the two Kirj:ssof 
children and Miss Mary Martin, 
daughter of Capt. John Martin, ( \ass 
of 1888, U. S. N., sought shelter in the 
park, only two hundred yards away. 
Unable to find assistance Kirjasso! re- 
turned to the Consulate just as his 
wife, who had been stunned by a [all- 
ing beam, crawled out of the wreckage. 
Accompanied by a Japanese secretary, 
the Kirjassofs flew toward the Bund 
as the road to the park was now cut 
off by the flames. By this time, how- 
ever, the Bund was also burning. Mrs. 
Kirjassof, in very delicate health, col- 
lapsed, and the two men attempted to 
earry her. Seeing the struggle hope- 
less Kirjassof ordered the Japanese to 
run while he himself remained with 
his wife. The Japanese wrapping his 
jacket about his head made a blind 
dash through the smoke and flame and 
finally fell over the sea-wall into the 
water where he clung to a piling for 
twelve hours and was finally rescued. 
The bodies of Consul General Kirjassof 
and his wife were later found at the 
spot where the Japanese bade them 
farewell. 

The Grand Hotel, one of the most 
famous caravansaries of the world, is 
today a pile of rubble under which the 
bodies of one hundred and forty tour- 
ists lie buried. To many an Ameri- 
ean Army and Naval officer the name 
of the old hostelry conjures up fond 
memories of delightful good times. 
When the U. 8. Asiatic Fleet eame into 
Yokohama Bay the Grand Hotel al- 
ways managed to see that the officers 
had the best of everything in the 
house. It threw the doors of hospital- 
ity wide open for the men in the Serv- 
ice and standing in the doorway, ever 
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eager to weleome old friends, was its 

prietor, the genial Capt. Mitchell 
\l:Donald, retired paymaster, U. 8. 
Navy. 

Pay,’’ as he was affectionately 
known by the foreign community here, 
first came to Japan many years ago— 
more years than we should like to haz- 
ard. A quarter of a century ago he 
was a familiar figure in the streets of 
During the World War 
he went back to active duty in the 
Navy, but as soon as the Armistice was 
signed hurried back to his old love, 


’ 


Yokohama. 


Japan. Not many knew of a beau- 
tiful attachment which existed be- 


tween Captain MeDonald and Lafeadio 
Hearn, that quaint figure never to be 
forgotten by the Japanese nation. 
There is something irresistably yearn- 
ing about that friendship as it is re- 
called in the following lines of the 
New York Herald, especially as both 
are now dead: 


When the Grand Hotel at Yoko- 
hama dissolved into ruins and dust on 
Saturday, September 1, it killed its 
owner, Captain Mitchell McDonald, 
late paymaster in the United States 
Navy, friend of all Americans travel- 
ing in the Orient, and, above all, the 
cherished confidant and adviser of that 
strange recluse, that tragic seeker after 
hidden beauty, Lafeadio Hearn. 

If ever the old saw which teaches 
that truth is stranger than fiction were 
justified it would be in the narrative of 
the friendship between this stalwart, 
generous man of the world—the bluff 
and hearty MeDonald, representative 
of the outstanding virtues that Ameri- 
cans most admire—and the shrinking 
Lafeadio son of an Irish father and a 
Greek mother. It was friendship that 
survived Hearn’s death and manifested 
itself in kindness to his widow and to 
his children. 


It was to McDonald, as ‘‘ Hearn’s 
first and last friend in Japan’’ that 
Yone Noguchi dedicated his memoir of 
Hearn. A biographer describes him as 
**the only person ever able to draw 
Hearn forth.’’ ‘‘Above the table,’’ 








A Part of the 40,000 People Jammed in the Military Depot at Honjo. This Picture Was 
laken About Two Hours Before the Fire Hemmed in and Consumed This Entire 
s Mass of Humanity 
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Hearn wrote, in one of his personal 
letters, ‘‘there is the portrait of a 
young American naval officer in uni- 
form—he is not so young now—that is 
a very dear picture.’’ In another let- 
ter he writes to McDonald himself: 
‘*Do you know we talked uninterrupt- 
edly the other day for ten hours,’’ And 
this was the man who denied himself, 
as his wife records, even to celebrities 
bringing tribute, who hated the Grand 
Hotel almost as much as he hated the 
city of New York, and who loathed 
with all his soul that modern civiliza- 
tion in which McDonald navigated so 
buoyantly and successfully. 

The curtain lifts for a moment and 
romance walks across the stage, and 
friendship after the grand manner. 
What wouldn’t Conrad make of the 
life of Mitchell MeDonald? What 
wouldn’t one give for the record of 
that ten-hour conversation? But Me- 
Donald’s ashes are under the wreckage 
of his Grand Hotel. Hearn’s were 
long ago scattered to the winds, and 
the curtain falls again. 


Seventy-five years young, ‘‘Pay’”’ 
McDonald had proved himself a loyal 
and sympathetic friend, a man gifted 
with a keen sense of humor and a deep 
appreciation of anything that was fine 
and noble. He went out as his Navy 
would have had him go, true to the 
splendid traditions of the sea. Safely 
clear of the tottering hotel he heard a 
woman’s cry for aid and disregarding 
the admonitions of a friend re-entered 
the structure just as the walls fell in. 
He was never seen again. 

The story of Yokohama is the story 
of Tokyo. Shock after shock, shatter- 
ing and terrifying. Then fire and 
typhoon. Sixty-five square miles of 
the city a holocaust. The quick-witted 
escaping from crashing buildings only 
to be electrocuted by falling electric 
wires or later trapped by the flames. 
On the Ginza, one of the world’s great 
shopping streets, the blackened, tor- 


tured skeletons of steel office buildings 
show elevators, caught between floors 
by the first shock, filled with the 
charred bodies of their imprisoned pas. 
sengers. The very blocks in the wood- 
paved avenues are charred to cinders 
so fearful was the heat of the con- 
flagration. 

The American Embassy buildings, in 
the center of a spacious garden, were 
swept away by the fire that in some 
places leaped across open spaces half 
a mile in width. 

Soon after the destruction of the 
Embassy the staff assembled at the Im- 
perial Hotel by direction of the Am- 
bassador, who placed Lieut. Col. 
Charles Burnett, Cavalry, U. S. A., in 
charge of all matters pertaining to re- 
lief in Japan while the Ambassador 
communicated with the United States 
regarding relief for the stricken Japa- 
nese people. 

Colonel Burnett at once organized 
what came to be known as The Ameri- 
ean Relief Work, its personnel com- 
posed of the military and naval at- 
taches to the Embassy and a few civil- 
ian volunteers. Major Philip R. Fay- 
monville, U. S. A., was placed in 
charge of the various branches of re- 
lief work. Captain Trueman M. Mar- 
tin, Infantry, was ordered to organize 
a supply distributing bureau and he 
began the issue of what meagre stores 
of food and clothing were on hand to 
the destitute foreigners of all nation- 
alities who flocked to the Imperial 
Hotel as the one place of refuge. This 
bureau, a few days later, received the 
tons of stores brought in by the Ameri- 
ean destroyers and“continued a sys- 
tematic distribution of food, clothing 
and bedding until the last foreign 
refugee had been taken care of. Need- 
less to say the prompt and efficient 
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A Street in Yokohoma. 


work done by the bureau prevented a 
great deal of hardship and suffering 
that otherwise would have been the lot 
of the hundreds of foreigners who sud- 
denly found themselves without homes, 
food, clothing or medical supplies. 
Major E. F. Witsell, Infantry, as- 
sisted by Seeond Lieut. T. M. Cranford, 
C. A. C., conducted a Records and In- 
telligence Bureau that ascertained the 
fate and whereabouts of every Ameri- 
ean in the devastated area and wired 
the names of killed, missing and in- 
jured to Washington. The names of 
those whose safety was established 
were also forwarded to the State De- 
partment. At the time it was impossi- 
ble for individuals.to send messages by 
wire or cable from Japan to the out- 
side world and the work of this bu- 
reau was greatly appreciated both by 
American refugees in Japan and their 
anxious relatives and friends in the 
United States. . 
Another Infantry officer organized a 





Taken Shortly After the Earthquake 


Transportation Section which trans- 
ported seven hundred and twenty refu- 
gees of all nationalities and two hun- 
dred tons of baggage from Tokyo to 
Shibaura and Yokohama, at which 
points they were placed on _ board 
steamers bound for China and the 
United States. The Embassy lost all! 
its transportation in the fire, but the 
section trucks from the 
Japanese Army and automobiles from 
private owners and at once began the 
work of getting foreign refugees and 
their belongings aboard outgoing ships. 
Mr. Victor Wagoner and Mr. David 
Tait, former U. S. Army officers drove 
their cars all hours of the day and 
night for over two weeks, and it was 
due largely to their mechanical skill 
that the few poor vehicles on hand 
were kept in running order. The 
section went to work quickly—so 
quickly that its first car, sent to the 
Tsukuji docks in search of lighters 
blew out all four tires on the hot pave- 


borrowed 
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ments that had been swept by fire a 
few hours before. The shattered con- 
dition of the roads, covered with un- 
mentionable debris of all kinds, the 
tangled masses of low-hanging trolley 
and telephone wires, the absence of all 
lights at night and the crowds of dazed 
Japanese refugees made automobile 
driving those first ten days in Septem- 
ber a nerve-wracking and unforgetable 
experience in the lives of the men who 
had a share in it. 

In addition to transporting foreign 
refugees out of Tokyo the Transporta- 
tion Section arranged for their passage 
on outgoing steamers, brought sick and 
injured living in outlying districts into 
Tokyo for medical treatment, rushed 
food and clothing to detached foreign 
communities, furnished cars for the 
use of couriers and the Embassy Staff 
and upon the arrival of the relief ships 
from America transported twelve hun- 
dred tons of supplies from the docks to 


the American Relief Headguarters. |; 
also procured tugs and launches for 
the transportation of refugees from 
the docks to the American destro: ers 
lying five miles off shore and ligh' ers 
for the transshipment of supplies from 
the destroyers and relief ships to ‘he 
Tokyo docks. The procuring of these 
tugs and lighters at a time when |] 
such cargo carriers were in such great 
demand was one of the most impor- 
tant, as well as most difficult, phases 
of the work of this section. 

The American Embassy was the only 
Embassy or Legation in Tokyo to or 
ganize a transportation section and al! 
foreigners, regardless of nationalit) 
were taken care of by the Americ: 
organization. 

When the U. S. destroyers arrived 
Major W. C. Crane, U. 8. A., whose 
wife went through a harrowing experi 
ence in the streets of Yoohama during 
the quake, volunteered as liasion office: 
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Yokohoma After the Earthquake and Fire. 





As Far as the Eye Can See It is a City 


of the Dead 
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and eourier between the American Re- 

‘ Headquarters and the warships. 
lie was assisted by Commander Zacha- 
rias and Lieuts. MeCullom and Ryan 
of the Navy who also made several 
trips by bieyele and on foot between 
Yokohama and Tokyo while the roads 
were impassable for automobiles and 
there was no telegraphic or telephonic 
communication between the Embassy 
and the destroyers. 

The first American destroyer had no 
sooner dropped anchor than the U. S. 
Marines put in a welcome appearance. 
Fifteen of them, under the command 
of Capt. W. B. Sullivan, immediately 
established a camp on the site of the 
burned Embassy and went to work 
with a will. They constructed field- 
ovens which supplied bread to the Em- 
bassy and foreign refugees, erected an 
automobile repair shop where broken- 
down trucks and cars were made to 
run again, established a first-aid sta- 
tion, demolished the menacing walls 
and chimneys that stood above the 
ashes of the Embassy, and from their 
small number furnished guards, truck- 
drivers, carpenters, mechanicians and 
electricians. After watching in be- 
wilderment eight Marines move ninety 
tons of supplies in six hours a Japanese 
policeman turned to the writer of this 
article and said: ‘‘What terrible men 
these are. I hope they do not become 
angry while I am here.’’ Apparently 
appalled at the very thought of such 
an eventuality he moved off to a less 
dangerous loeality. 

The story of the coming of our fleet 
to Japan is a source of pardonable 
pride to every American resident in 
Japan. The first news of the calamity 
to reach the fleet was received in 
Dairen at 10:00 o’clock Sunday morn- 
ing, September 2. The flagship Huron, 


the Supply Ship Black Hawk and the 
38th Destroyer Division were lying in 
the harbor under command of Capt. 
Stearns, Admiral Anderson being at 
Chefoo. The Chief of Staff immedi- 
ately issued orders for all ships to pre- 
pare to sail at once and notified the 
admiral by wireless of his action. A 
destroyer was dispatched at full speed 
to Yokohama with orders to keep the 
admiral informed as to the extent of 
the disaster and the nature of such 
supplies as would be needed at once. 
The admiral, on his own initiative, or- 
dered the Black Hawk to Tsingtau to 
load supplies and wirelessed every 
naval supply ship in the Far East to 
do likewise, while our naval purchasing 
officers at Manila and Shanghai were 
authorized to purchase emergency sup- 
plies of food, medicine, etc., in the local 
markets. The 38th and 45th Destroyer 
Divisions got under way within twen- 
ty-four hours and the 45th Division 
joined the flagship on the way to Yoko- 
hama. Our destroyers reached Yoko- 
hama on the evening of the third, hav- 
ing steamed at full speed from Dairen, 
Chefoo and Ching Wan Tao, passing 
through most of the Japanese Fleet en 
route and showing their sterns to the 
warships of four other foreign powers 
that were also Yokohama bound. Great 
was the joy and pride of the homeless, 
begrimed Americans gathered at the 
Imperial Hotel when a spick-and-span 
naval lieutenant, accompanied by two 
husky gobs, entered the temporary Em- 
bassy office and reported to Colonel 
Burnett: ‘‘Sir, our ships are in.’’ For 
many hours these Americans had had 
to accept the charitable assurances of 
English, French and Italian friends 
that English, French and Italian war- 
ships, being the nearest to the scene of 
the catastrophe, would be the first to 
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arrive with succour for all. ‘‘His 
Majesty’s Ship Hawkins is coming 
in’’ was the oft-repeated greeting 
from our Anglo-Saxon brothers, and 
when the U. S. Naval Lieutenant put 
in an appearance a ponderous gentle- 
man, bursting with pride, shouted: 
‘* *Ere’s an orficer from the ’awkins.”’ 
** Just go up and tell him so,’’ eried a 
long-suffering New Yorker. 

Soon after the arrival of the first de- 
stroyers the 
Black Hawk, 
Bittern and 
other naval 
supply ships 
swung into 
Yokohama 
Bay loaded 
with thou- 
sands of tons 
of food, medi- 
eal supplies, 
bedding, 
clothing and 
























big transport, Meigs, from Mani); 
with eighteen thousand tons of food. 
clothing, tents, cots, blankets, medic: 
supplies for one hundred and fifty 
thousand people for two months, «n- 
other complete field and evacuati 
hospital, and twenty-three doctors and 
On the 26th the army trans. 
port Somme arrived from San Fran. 
cisco with another base hospital, one 
hundred and four infirmaries 
plete, thirty- 
two hundred 
tons of medi- 
eal supplies, 
fifteen thou- 
sand tents of 
all 
addition to 
the hundreds 
of tons of 
hospital tent- 
age, six thou- 
sand extra 
cots and two 


nurses. 


com- 


sizes in 








miscellaneous 
supplies. Ad- 
miral Ander- 
son, without 
waiting for orders, had obligated his 
government for over two million dol- 
lars for supplies purchased and had di- 
rected the entire Asiatic Fleet to pro- 
ceed to Tokyo without delay, knowing 
that under the circumstances the Navy 
Department and the American people 
would unqualifiedly endorse his 
prompt action. 

Close in the wake of the Navy came 
the Army Transport Merritt, with the 
Commander in Chief of the Philippine 
Department, Major General George W. 
Read on board, loaded with eight hun- 
dred tons of foodstuffs, a complete 
field hospital, and twelve hundred tons 
of medical supplies. Then came the 
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Delegations of Japanese School Children Thanking 
Ambassador Woods for What America Did in Their 


This Is Only One of Many Such Demon- 
strations 
























thousand tons 
of food. Brig- 
adier General 
Frank R. Me- 
Coy, who had arrived on September 8, 
now took charge of the Army and Red 
Cross Relief and ordered the erection 
in Yokohama of a field hospital of five 
hundred beds, with extra tentage and 
equipment for the handling of seven 
hundred and fifty patients. Another 
base hospital equipped with one thou- 
sand beds was erected on the palace 
ground of Prince Takamatsu. Each 
of the base hospitals contributed by the 
American Army cost one million dol- 
lars and each of the fourteen field hos- 
pitals cost forty thousand dollars. All 
these hospitals were erected by Ameri- 
ean Army personnel and staffed with 
American Army doctors and nurses 
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who remained on duty until the hos- 
nitals were formally turned over to 
the Japanese authorities. 

In all, the total amount’of supplies 
contributed by our Army was over six 
million dollars, by our Navy over two 
million dollars, and by the American 
Red Cross over twelve million dollars. 

This article may throw some inter- 
esting sidelights on the earthquake and 
the way in which the handfull of Amer- 
icans in To- 


tions of the cities of Yokohama and 
Tokyo and recommending sanitary and 
hygienic measures that undoubtedly 
prevented plague. Their invasion of 
Japan—peaceful though it was—gave 
the astonished Japanese some new ideas 
on American speed, organization and 
resources, Our great motor ambulances 
speeding through the streets of Tokyo 
ten days after the cataclysm; the hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons of tentage, 


food, bed- 





kyo, und er 





ding, medical 








the immedi- supplies, 
ate super- sheet iron, 
vision of Col- lumber, tools, 
onel Burnett, and equip- 
carried On ment laid at 
during those their doors 
first days while the 
when there fires were 
was no Red still smoul- 
Cross to fall dering; the 
back on and tens of thou- 
stout hearts sands of 
and strong A Very Serious Mission. These Little Ones Bear A rm y and 
Flowers and Thanks to the American Ambassador : 
arms were so from the Children of Tokyo Navy issue 


sorely needed 

—and so sorely tried. The tremendous 
work done by the officers and men of 
the Philippine Department under the 
supervision of General McCoy, assisted 
by his Chief of Staff, Colonel George 
Langhorne, cannot be given due credit 
in an article such as this. It deserves a 
book of praise and some one should 
see that a full description of what was 
done by the men from the Philippines 
is written. The organization from the 
Philippines ineluded the indispensable 
doughboys as usual and a detachment 
of the Philippine Scouts that did ex- 
cellent work. Colonel Munson ren- 
dered great assistance to the Japanese 
authorities by making personal inspec- 


shirts, blank- 
and shoes and the hundreds of 
bales of underwear; the hundreds of 
dwelling houses unloaded at the docks 
all ready for assembling ; the motor cars 
and trucks with their thousands of gal- 
lons of gasoline and the huge hospitals 
with their equipment complete to the 
last bandage, all these have aroused 
many varied emotions in the Japanese 
breast. But the deepest, and undoubt- 
edly the most long-lived, of these emo- 
tions is that of gratitude toward the 
great nation that gave to them so 
quickly and so well in the hour of 
need. When Ambassador Woods left 
for the United States immense throngs 
stormed Tokyo Station in the face of 
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The Small Group of Americans Who Stayed on the Job from Start to Finish 


police batons and the clubbed rifles of 
the military to thank him for what 
America had done for Japan. Thou- 
sands, with tears streaming down their 
faces, sobbed out their appreciation for 
what they had received. Some one 
likened the demonstration to the wel- 
come given President Wilson when the 
Italians knelt in the streets of Rome 
and hailed him as the saving hope of 
mankind. At any rate it was a sin- 
cere and spontaneous manifestation of 
heartfelt gratitude which clearly indi- 
eated the place the United States has 
won in the hearts of the Japanese 
people. 

There is one more point worthy of 
mention. When Colonel Burnett is- 
sued his eall for volunteers during 
those wild days when every one was 
looking to his own salvation, ten Amer- 





icans, forgetting their own troubles, 
sacrificing their own interests, cam: 
forward and worked unceasingly and 
unsparingly for the sake of others 
These ten were all civilians, but all had 
seen service during the World War 
and three of them were veterans of the 
Spanish War. 

There were a hundred others, not 
ex-service men, who could have volun 
teered and didn’t. 

It would seem that the call of dut; 
rings loudest in the ears of those who 
at some time or other in their lives 
have marched or sailed under the Old 
Flag. When danger threatens and 
others find it easiest to plead se!!- 
preservation, these, searching out the 
place of greatest peril, devote them- 
selves to service. 











World Radio Affairs 





UST returned from a 
trip to Europe, where 
he attended a meet- 
ing of the consortium 
of international radio 
companies, General 
James G. Harbord, 
president of the Ra- 
dio Corporation of 
America, has author- 
ized the following in- 
terview dealing with various world ra- 
dio projects. 

The countries represented at this 
conference, which convened in London 
last month, were the United States, 
Great Britain, France and Germany, 
and the ehief object of the sessions 
was to complete plans for a projected 
radio communication service connect- 
ing both the United States and Europe 
directly with South America. 

‘‘These plans,’’ said General Har- 
bord, ‘‘previously conceived to link 
the United States and European coun- 
tries directly with Brazil and the Ar- 
gentine were enlarged upon at the re- 
cent conference. Cireuits will extend 
from the high power station at St. 
Asise, France; Nauen, Germany, and 
Carnavan, Wales, direct to Buenos 
Aires, while the other will bridge the 
gap between New York City and 
Buenos Aires through the intermediary 
of Radio Central, the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America station on Long Is- 
land. The definite intentions mani- 
fested by the American, English, 
French and German radio interests 
(better known as the AEFG group) 
at the recent meetings to go forward 
with the plans which were agreed upon 
are sufficient proof that the huge pro- 








gram will be brought to a speedy con- 
clusion. 

**Reception in Argentina from 
France and the United States has al- 
ready been established and the receiv- 
ing apparatus has been in test opera- 
tion at Buenos Aires for a number of 
months. A notable test of this 6,000- 
mile circuit occurred when the returns 
of the recent Firpo-Willard boxing 
contest were transmitted from the 
giant station at Rocky Point, Long 
Island, direct to the receiving station 
at Buenos Aires, from which they were 
subsequently broadcast by radio tele- 
phone on a short wave-length. Having 
thus accomplished reception in the Ar- 
gentine,’’? continued General Harbord, 
‘‘we are now finishing the erection of 
a high power transmitting station at 
that point, which when completed, will 
enable us to carry on two-way com- 
munications. It is expected that the 
new service will be ready for commer- 
cial use some time this fall. 

“It should be of interest to Ameri- 
ean business to know that a keen sense 
of appreciation is being evidenced in 
these developments by business men 
in South America whose trade inter- 
course with the United States and for- 


- eign countries will be materially en- 


hanced by the establishment of this 
direct and swift communication ser- . 
viee.’’ : 

When asked about the status of ra- 
dio broadeasting across the seas, Gen- 
eral Harbord has this to say: 

‘**T feel that Americans generally do 
not appreciate the great strides we 
have made in radio broadcasting in 
this country. Certainly the initiative 
and enterprise which American manu- 
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facturers have shown so far have 
placed this country far in advance of 
others in this new art. And the great 
privilege of free broadcasting exists 
nowhere as we know it in the United 
States. 

‘*During my visit in France I had 
the opportunity to manipulate a 
French broadcast receiver and listen in 
to a program broadcast from the Eif- 
fel Tower. The complicated appara- 
tus used for this reception was a strik- 
ing contrast to efficient receivers of 
simplified control that we have in this 
country at present. 

‘*France has relatively few broad- 
casting stations; in fact, I believe 
there are but four that are broadcast- 
ing on a regular program, the Eiffel 
Tower and the Radiola station at 
Paris, the Post Office school and the 
Nice station. 

‘It will be of interest to note, how- 
ever, that France is using her high 
power radio station at Bordeaux to 
broadcast daily telegraphic press re- 
ports which are received by telegra- 
phers at many distant points: So ef- 
fective is this transmission that the 
news of the day is frequently picked 
up by a ‘Station at Saigon, in Indo- 
China some 6,000 miles distant as well 
as at Buenos Aires, over 8,000 miles 
from Bordeaux.’’ 

When asked if he wished to inter- 
pret the recent radio developments be- 


_ tween his company and the Chinese 


Government in the light of their mean- 
ing to America, General Harbord said: 
‘*Perhaps we had better begin at the 
start of these negotiations back in 
1921, when the Chinese Government 
granted the Federal Telegraph Com- 
pany an independent contract to erect 
five radio stations in various provinces 
of China for communication with 


America. Since that time the Feder: 
Telegraph Company of Delaware h.; 
been formed which incorporates t). 
Chinese radio interests of the Feder! 
Telegraph Company and the Radio 
Corporation of America, and in which 
the two American companies will pa: 
ticipate jointly under the assignment 
of the 1921 contract recently approved 
by China. 

**This undertaking calls for the erec- 
tion of five powerful stations in China, 
the principal one to be located at 
Shanghai. This station will engage in 
direct communication with the RCA 
stations at Hawaii and even San Fran- 
cisco, over five thousand miles distant. 
Shanghai will also operate a station of 
lesser power for communication with 
similar smaller stations to be located 
at Pekin, Canton and Harbin, each of 
which cities are separated by approxi- 
mately 800 miles. In this way the cen- 
tral station of Shanghai will have 
‘feeder’ stations in the principal 
provinces, through which traffic from 
these several territories will be routed 
to the giant station at Shanghai, for 
transmission to the western hemi- 
sphere. Conversely, Shanghai will be 
the gateway through which communi- 
cations from points east will pass to 
the Chinese interior. These stations 
will be operated jointly by the Federal 
Telegraph Company of Delaware and 
the Chinese Government, thus placing 
the project under Chinese-American 
administration. ’’ 

**The confidence of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment in entering into active partici- 
pation in this program was enhanced 
largely as a result of the limitation of 
armament conference held at Wash- 
ington, D. C., in the fall of 1921.’’ 

‘*There are no exclusive or monopo- 
listie features in this contract,’’ con- 
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tinued the General, ‘‘and from the 
very inception of negotiations the proj- 
ect has had the whole-hearted support 
of the State Department at Washing- 
ton, who view the recent completion 
of plans as a signal accomplishment in 
international diplomacy.’’ 

‘‘American business men will be 
quick to appreciate the commercial 
significance of this comprehensive 
plan; inasmuch as there is today only 
one eable crossing the Pacific to China. 
And this new, strong link of friend- 
ship cannot help but play its own im- 
portant part in the cause of better un- 
derstanding between these two coun- 
tries, and indirectly the peoples of the 
world.’’ 

General Harbord was _ recently 
cleeted president of the China Society, 
an institution for the promotion of 


Chinese interests in this country. 
For this reason he has a special inter- 
est in the contract from the stand- 
point of the far reaching business and 
social influence of the society. 

Work on the stations will begin this 
fall, and the inauguration of service 
is expected during the latter part of 
1925, although the plan may reach ma- 
turity before that time. Test signals 
will span the Pacific from China well 
in advance of the official opening, how- 
ever. A moment spent in glancing at 
a map of the world reveals that today, 
although commercial radio is scarcely 
three years old, we are enveloping the 
entire globe with radio waves. A fur- 
ther caleulation shows that the actual 
daily transmission range of the high 
power radio circuits which terminate 
in the United States totals over 41,000 
miles. 


D 


Quick Lunch 


He was unaware of the eccentrici- 
ties to be found in the Wild West 
when he entered what seemed to be the 
only hotel in the place. After usher- 
ing him to a table and giving the 
stranger a glass of ice-water, the 
waiter inquired : 

‘*Will you have sausage on toast?’’ 

**No, I never eat ’em,”’’ the guest 
replied. 

‘‘In that case,’’ said the waiter, 
‘*dinner is over.’’-—The Open Road. 











Getting Boys to Camp 
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F the many jobs as- 
signed the Regular 
Army in its task of 
developing the Army 
of the United States, 
the job of C. M. T. C. 
procurement is one 
that possibly leads 
into paths further 
from former proce- 
dure than any other 

aspects of our profession. The purpose 
of this article is to discuss without too 
much detail the paths traveled, their 
adaptability to use, the results, and how 
greater ones can be obtained. 

In the development of the steam en- 
gine, a period of absolute stagnation 
occurred for several years. They could 
make the thing start and go forward 
and stop, or they could make it start 
and go backward and stop, but they 
could not develop a method of “making 
the engine keep on running, and go 
both forward and backward without 
stopping the engine for some time. To 
accomplish that very necessary fune- 
tion to a commercial means of trans- 
portation, the best engineers worked a 
long time, until they developed the se- 
lective gear and the disk transmission. 
When that time came, they were ready 
for the advent of the automobile years 
later, which has refined both principles 
so that in riding in the modern car, we 
do not consider the years of work neces- 
sary to enable us to turn the thing 
around in a restricted area by use of a 
simple practical reverse. 

From its establishment to the passage 
of the National Defense Act, the army 
policies were all in the direction of 
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privacy. Army people did not attemp: 
to get into public limelight. They ha: 
a message for the average civilian, bu’ 
no legislation had provided them « 
legitimate means of giving out this 
message. Mr. John Citizen knew very 
little about the army, and cared less. 
It did not touch him at all. He took i: 
for granted that he had a good army, 
quite a nice little army, in fact, but 
that was the extent of his knowledge. 
Then, as all modern stories say, came 
the war—and his army became the one 
paramount thing of importance for a 
while. After the Armistice, he began 
to see that his million soldiers springing 
to arms overnight looked fine on paper, 
but that they did not do an appreciable 
amount of effective springing on a 
modern battlefield until they knew a 
little about it. He was shocked to real- 
ize that thousands of his collective sons 
were casualties through no fault of 
their own, but through his ignorance 
and carelessness in not providing them 
training in elementary military mat- 
ters, and he was surprised to find that 
it took months and months for them 
to even be fit to send in to be shot at, 
let alone for them to be fit to shoot at 
some one effectively. He then turned 
to the leaders of thought and examined 
the various means of raising armies 
used throughout the world. He found 
most nations had conscription, wit! 
compulsory service, but this did not 
appeal to him. After looking them al! 
over, he asked for the present Nation! 
Defense Act. He got it, and he also 
asked that the men whose business it 
was to know about national defense, 
they of the Army, should not only act 
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as policemen, as heretofore, in peace- 
time, but that they should put the pro- 
visions of the Act into effect. 

This far-reaching piece of legislation 
took into account all the known factors 
of defense, and looking into the future 
perceived that in ten years after peace 
few of the Veterans of the World War 
would be fit for service. It provided 
means of having at all times an Army 
of the United States, comprising all 
components, a skeleton organization 
capable of expansion to a field force 
when necessary. It also provided the 
means of getting non-commissioned and 
commissioned officers for this whole 
foree, so that in the event of mobiliza- 
tion our machine would start to work, 
not through compulsion of our citizens, 
but through their voluntary prepara- 
tion along the lines provided. The offi- 
cers and men of the World War were 
the ones to start this huge organization, 
and the growth of the Organized Re- 
serves shows a very healthy apprecia- 
tion on the part of the country that in 
principle the men of the war are behind 
the program of preparedness. Other 
means of providing these members of 
the components of the Army of the 
United States lie through the National 
Guard and the R. O. T. C. These are 
both funetioning suecessfully and pro- 
ducing results. 

Finally, by elimination, we come to 
our muttons, the C. M. T. C. and its 
reason for existence. The National 
Guard and Regular Army recruit for 
their organizations among men who de- 
sire to make the profession of arms 
more or less theirs. The R. O. T. C. 
makes it attraetive and profitable for 
the boys attending the schools main- 
taining military units to assimilate 
basie military training and become 
fitted to become an officer of the Re- 


serve. To the C. M. T. C. is left the 
procurement of sufficient numbers of 
future generations to supply the bulk 
of the members of the Organized Re- 
serve in years to come. 

Experience has shown that war itself 
is a horrible evil, though unfortunately 
at this stage of our development, a 
necessary one. Some day, perhaps when 
we have bred out of the human race 
the war spirit, as we have bred size out 
of the Pomeranian dog, or hairs out of 
the Mexican Hairless, we will breed 
out all war spirit, but to any one who 
has watched children who never heard 
of.war or fighting stage their infantile 
battles over a piece of sugar, it is evi- 
dent that generations must come, hun- 
dreds of them, before the dove of peace 
will find on this planet a resting place 
for the sole of her foot. Experience 
has also shown us that while war itself 
is most repulsive and evil, yet so bound 
up with the rest of our impulses is the 
spirit of war, that the same qualities 
that make a successful soldier, also 
make a citizen of the highest type in 
peace time. The problem has been to 
adapt the training given citizens under 
the National Defense Act so that it 
would better our citizens as citizens, 
and at the same time make them fit to 
protect their country should it be neces- 
sary. This problem is partially solved, 
and each year shows that a nearly per- 
fect solution is not far distant. We can 
now say to the parents of this country 
with perfect truth and candor, ‘‘We 
are not trying to get your son to be 
professional soldier, but we are trying 
to develop him physcially, mentally 
and socially by training him in summer 
eamps so that he will be a better son to 
you in peace time, and a sure defense 
in war time.’’ The details of training 
are too varied even to be mentioned. 
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They are constantly changing, and will 
change as conditions shift. 

Having gotten this far, we find that 
we have provided a splendid system, on 
paper; we have arranged funds and 
supplies, on paper; and we have fine, 
up-to-date camps turning out improved 
models of citizens yearly, who yearn to 
give up their time to their own im- 
provement and possible defense of their 
country, still on paper. 

The next portion of the problem is to 
get those camps actually functioning 
and performing according to the orig- 
inal specifications. Right here is where 
the lessons learned in the development 
of the steam engine and automobile 
eame in. We did have, in the past, an 
Army capable of functioning efficiently 
one way, its own silent efficient way, 
but we did not have an Army capable 
of going out to its people, and utilizing 
legitimate publicity for the purpose of 
building up those same people to a 
fraction of its own condition of pre- 
paredness for mutual defense. For the 
Army, the paths trod in the interests of 
publicity to put the provisions of the 
National Defense Act before the people 
have been many and varied, and often 
of such nature as to make the respected 
ancients writhe in their graves. They 
are all part of a modernization of our 
conception of an Army, and its adap- 
tion to existing circumstances. 

The old General Reeruiting Service 
had paved the way, with its wide 
publicity, but even it had not gone 
quite so far as has proven necessary to 
put over the various portions of the 
National Defense Act. The Recruiting 
Service had had one commodity to offer, 
a good staple article, with a guaranteed 
trade-mark, which had a constant mar- 
ket among certain men of the country. 
The C. M. T. C. had a new commodity, 


in a new package, which cost the citi. 
zen much less than that offered by the 
Recruiting Service, inasmuch as he 
gave up but one month a year for « 
period of years with the C. M. T. C., 
during which time he was admitted]; 
on a vacation, while he had to give up 
three years of his life to get the article 
offered by the Recruiting Service. The 
appeal of the C. M. T. C. was, of course, 
much broader than that of the Reeruit- 
ing Service, as it applied to every male 
citizen, no matter what his economic 
condition, nor the social status of his 
family. 

Perhaps the commercial terms use 
are not entirely applicable to the dig- 
nity of the service, but the only terms 
readily understandable by every one 
are those used by merchants in selling 
a product, and we must deal with terms 
of daily application. In the first year 
of C. M. T. C., 1921, the advertising 
campaign was at the direct behest of 
the War Department, which desired to 
raise a demand for this new Red, White 
and Blue package. Provisions could 
not be made to accommodate all whose 
curiosity was aroused by the adver- 
tising, and those sold on the idea who 
were refused admittance to camps on 
account of lack of space, remained so 
much dead inertia for 1922 to over- 
come. Nineteen twenty-two saw a rear- 
rangement of ideas with regard to sell- 
ing the C. M. T. C. Instead of being a 
function of Reeruiting Officers, sepa- 
rate assistants were provided to Re- 
eruiting Officers to handle the C. M. 
T. C. problem, who, though under 
the direction of the Recruiting Officers 
at Corps Areas, were coordinating 
branches, rather than subordinate 
sections. On the whole, the 1922 
camps were greater successes than those 
of the previous year, but still far from 
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perfect. 1923 saw still further de- 
velopment of the growth of the idea 
that C. M. T. C. was a separate and 
distinet entity among the many func- 
tions of a Corps Area Commander, and 
a C. M. T. C. Officer was authorized as 
a member of the Corps Area Com- 
mander’s Staff. More liberal funds 
were provided, and a start toward per- 
manent organizations was made. The 
Military Training Camps Association, 
heretofore a helping hand only, was 
now recognized as the Chief aid of the 
Army in securing attendance of young 
men at these camps, and in each Corps 
Area, an organization of this Associa- 
tion, extending in many cases down to 
counties, was begun. It is hoped that 
in 1924, the organization of the Train- 
ing Camps Association will be com- 
plete. Their help has been invaluable 
and will grow in value as experience 
points the way. 

In this Corps Area, the Fourth, as in 
all others, whatever of system has been 
adopted, has been a growth, slow and 
cautious. Our job of making the Na- 
tional Defense Act potent was too im- 
portant to risk with too-visionary ex- 
periments, yet we had to see farther, 
and expand beyond anything pre- 
viously attempted by us in the pub- 
licity line. With a correspondenee file 
of about 15,000 names, a vigorous but 
dignified campaign was commenced in 
February, 1923, for the summer’s 
camps. It was early realized that 
purely local organizations could be 
more conveniently handled by the State 
Aides of the Military Training Camps 
Association, and that only agencies cov- 
ering the entire Corps Area could be 
profitably worked from the central 
office in Atlanta. Fortunately, the 
Corps Area Aide also resided in the 
same city as the C. M. T. C. Officer, 


and the closest cooperation between the 
procurement by the military and pro- 
eurement by the civilians was possible. 

Procurement was divided into time- 
periods for procurement by the various 
agencies. March was given over to pro- 
curement direct through the C. M. T. C. 
Officer, of 1922 men, as it was felt that 
they should have first chance to go back 
to camp. April was given over to pro- 
curement by National Guard and Re- 
serve Officers, so that each component 
was given opportunity to help build 
itself up. These were handled direct 
by the C. M. T. C. Officer, permission 
being previously obtained from Chiefs 
of Staff of Organized Reserve Divisions 
and Adjutants General of the States to 
write directly to all officers asking their 
cooperation. About five hundred can- 
didates were obtained which could be 
directly traced to the individual efforts 
of Reserve and National Guard Offi- 
cers. The first two weeks of May were 
devoted to procurement of R. O. T. C. 
students, through their school authori- 
ties. From then on to date of opening 
of camps, procurement was general, 
through all possible agencies, including 
recruiting stations, Regular Army 
Posts, Organized Reserve organizations, 
Military Training Camp Associations, 
American Legion and numerous local 
organizations. While the actual pro- 
curement was being handled by the 
local organizations, a strong publicity 
machine was in operation, which in- 
cluded all newspapers, all movie houses, 
and public officials of all sorts. The 
civie organizations were very helpful, 
and every organization devoted to de- 
veloping citizenship in any aspect, was 
asked to help. Governors of States 
were asked to issue proclamations, and 
State superintendents of education ap- 
proached with a view of having them 
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get the support of High School super- 
intendents. Very few people in this 
Corps Area did not receive in some 
form information about Citizens’ Mili- 
tary Training Camps. Before camps 
were opened, over 5,000 qualified appli- 
eants were accepted and ordered to 
camps, not counting a large number not 
qualified on account of age, educational 
qualifications, ete., who were not con- 
sidered. 

The basic idea of the machine was 
that the office of the C. M. T. C. Officer 
was to prepare and distribute all pub- 
licity, handle all administrative details, 
and get the men to camp. The man 
who procured the applicant was left 
with nothing to do but get him to send 
in his application. All paper work 
possible was done at the central office. 
Weekly press sheets were sent out to 
1,800 newspapers, and nearly 1,000 
moving picture houses displayed slides 
and distributed applications, in addi- 
tion to the other agencies. An idea of 
the scope of the work is obtained from 
a list of the materials used—66,200 
press sheets, 220,291 form letters, 
30,000 four-page pamphlets, in two 
colors illustrated with nine cuts (with 
franked return requests for applica- 
tions), 25,000 large posters, 3,000 War 
Department posters, 54,000 penalty en- 
velopes, 100,000 blotters (with printed 
C. M. T. C. publicity), 900 sets of 
slides (3 to the set), and much other 
unclassified material. Five States— 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, 


Mississippi, and Florida—had State- 


wide organizations of the Military 
Training Camps Association, with 
county chairmen. The C. M. T. C. 
Officer traveled up to the limit of mile- 
age available, through the States be- 
hind with their quota, speaking at 
luncheons of civie organizations, be- 





tween the acts at the theaters, and an 

place where he could find people 
gether. In one trip, by combined us 
of National Guard and Federal air 
planes, the State of Alabama was com 
pletely circled, in a week, and State 
wide publicity was obtained. All ofii 
cers of the regular service on duty wit!) 
the Organized Reserve organizations 0) 
at educational institutions were urge: | 
to push this selling campaign, and re 
ports showed that nearly every Cham 
ber of Commerce, Rotary, Civitan, 
Lions and Kiwanis Club, had one or 
more speakers on the subject of C. M. 
T. C. Indorsements were secured from 
Mayors, Governors and prominent citi 
zens generally, and given to the news- 
papers. One letter from a 1922 stu 
dent, Tom Lankford, was used through 
out this Corps Area, and by others. 
Florida, our smallest State from the 
standpoint of population, made, we he- 
lieve, a record for the United States, in 
procuring more applicants in prop r- 
tion to her population than any other 
State. Florida also led all other States 
in the Corps Area on the gross number 
of applicants obtained. 

By the first of July the office force 
sat back to get its collective second 
wind. From the standpoint of mere 
bulk of work, the handling of large 
mails daily and answering the thou- 
sands of questions in addition to get- 
ting applicants vaccinated and inocu- 
lated against smallpox and typhoid- 
paratyphoid, and handling their re 
ords, paled into nothingness alongsi«: 
the task of ordering them to cam). 
Some of them elected mileage, and some 
wanted transportation, and all invar'- 
ably changed their minds once or twice 
before they were finally fixed up. 
Orders could not be issued too early, 
or those who were not going would ren 
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der whole pages void, yet they could 
not be issued too late, or transportation 
could not be issued and gotten to them 
in time. The ordering of four or five 
thousand men to C. M. T. C. is the 
largest single job of issuing orders yet 
attempted by single offices in the Army, 
and the mistakes, less than one per 
cent, exceedingly few, when it is taken 
into account that you do not have ex- 
perienced clerks to make out and issue 
these orders, but temporary civilian 
personnel hired from the highways and 
byways for one or two months only. 

When all orders were issued and 
records mailed to camps, the problem 
was shifted to the shoulders of the 
Camp Commanders, we thought—but 
no, for a week after camp started tele- 
grams piled in from those wanting to 
go to eamp right away, and two or 
three hundred appeared in camps from 
whom applications had not been re- 
ceived, who had suddenly decided 
to go. 

“The reports from all camps were dis- 
couraging, from the standpoint of at- 
tendanee. Study from the previous 
records, confirmed by experience of the 
Third Corps Area, which held its camps 
early, led us to believe that 20 per cent 
of those ordered to camp would not go. 
Economie conditions had changed since 
last year, and 1921, however. The 
country had passed the trough of in- 
dustrial and agricultural depression, 
and there was plenty of work for every 
one, so that over 30 per cent of the men 
who had sent in applications, and 
stated positively that they would at- 
tend camp, failed to show up at all, or 
to tell us beforehand that they were not 
coming. 

It was a great disappointment, of 
course, but it is not seen how this situa- 
tion ean be avoided when the voluntary 


feature of the camp is considered. We 
will possibly be able to read the col- 
lective minds of the youth of this coun- 
try some day, but if all our highly paid 
fiction and editorial writers cannot do 
this, what can be expected of a per- 
feetly good Infantry officer doing his 
best to make a success of a new and 
difficult job? Camps were held at 
three places—Camp McClellan, Ala- 
bama; Fort Barrancas, Florida, and 
Fort Bragg, North Carolina. Out of 
the more than 5,000 ordered to these 
three, 3,478 actually reported for train- 
ing, Camp McClellan losing the high- 
est percentage, with Fort Bragg next. 
A slightly better quality of candidates 
was secured, physically, as less than 
five per cent were rejected, as against 
nearly nine per cent last year. Each 
camp, of course, showed a slight daily 
shrinkage, due to indifference of candi- 
dates, sickness in family, business rea- 
sons, and in very few cases misconduct. 
In all, 3,143 men finished camp, leavinz 
the actual shrinkage all during camp 
less than ten per cent. In other words, 
nine men out of ten attending were 
ready and willing to spend their month 
at camp, and were qualified mentally 
and physically for their training. 

A preponderant majority liked the 
camps. They knew they liked them 
and said so. The average gain in 
weight was nearly four pounds. Over- 
weight men lost, and underweight men 
gained. No case was reported of a man 
harmed by his season’s training. At 
Camp McClellan a special training 
company was commenced, for men who 
would ordinarily be rejected for phys- 
ical reasons, of 148 men. In the three 
weeks in which this organization re- 
ceived special attention the average 
gain in weight was 13 pounds. One man 
gained 23 pounds, and 37 men were 
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eured of hookworm, who had not known 
they had this disease. The company 
earried off third place among all or- 
ganizations for excellence in Infantry 
drill, and thus more than justified the 
hopes which had led to its formation. 
Our draft records and summer camps 
are showing us that although we may 
be the greatest nation in the world, and 
the richest, we are far from perfection, 
physically, and it is mainly our own 
fault. These camps will show that 
proper knowledge of food values com- 
bined with judicious exercise, will make 
a real man out of thousands of the 
anemic young men of this country who 
infest our street corners for no good 
or sufficient reasons. 

A thousand-foot motion picture film 
was taken at Camp McClellan, which is 
being used now and will continue to be 
used all winter and spring, to get to the 
people a visualization of what we are 
doing. Portions of this film were used 
in a recent release of the Pathe Weekly, 
for distribution in every town of any 
consequence in the country. An idea 
of the Military Training Camps Asso- 


ciation, the formation of C. M. T. € 
Clubs among graduates of camps, Re 
serve Officers, and interested civilians. 
is being developed, and is hoped to im 
prove both the quality and quantity o: 
our future applicants. The C. M. T. C 
office is already well started on plans 
for more effective procurement for 
1924. 

Going back to the development of the 
steam engine—we are now able to start, 
stop and reverse, and the Army enters 
an era of development of future possi- 
bilities, both of itself and of the eciti- 
zens of this country, heretofore on 
paper only. The C. M. T. C. is a 
healthy growth, not only because it is 
the result of a law, but because it is 
fundamentally sound, economically, 
patriotically, and physically. It is giv- 
ing the young men of this country what 
they need, and they are fast discovering 
they want it. Sane expansion will not 
only enable us to reach the late Presi- 
dent Harding’s figure of 100,000 young 
men at C. M. T. C. yearly, but to make 
every one of the 100,000, and many 
more like them, like it. 


D 


Error Corrected 


Our attention has been called to an 
error in the December JouRNAL which 
it is desired to correct. On page 649 it 
is stated ‘‘the 6th Corps Area C.. M. 
T. C. Team, third, with 2,659.’’ The 
official bulletin of September 23 shows 
that the 8th Corps Area ©. M. T. C. 
team finished third place in the Civil- 
ian Class, with a total score of 2,659 
points to its eredit. Lieut. Louis J. 


Harant, 23d Infantry, was the captain 
of this team and is responsible for its 
training and splendid showing at the 
National Matches. 











Doughboy’s Mounts 





T is evident that the 
War Department con- 
templates that In- 
fantry officers, on 
mounted status, 
should be encouraged 
to purchase their own 
mounts, by the fact 
that authorization is 
given them to draw 
mounted pay. 

It is also known that the War De- 
partment is endeavoring to increase the 
interest of the Army and civilians in 
saddle mounts, to the end that more 
and better stock will be bred; a market 
created for them; and the nation, in 
time of an emergency, will be capable 
of supplying the needs of the Army 
with proper mounts. 

The War Department has an- 
nounced that polo should be encouraged 
and fostered in the Army. This policy 
is not confined to the mounted service. 
The Infantry, as usual, has responded 
and whole-heartedly at that, and many 
regiments now have polo teams. They 
have proved that the doughboy is made 
of the same clay as the mounted serv- 
ice, and ean, with sufficient time and 
proper mounts, always hold his own 
with them. 

The doughboy, in polo or in horse 
shows, is generally handicapped by the 
quality of the Infantry horse—but this 
has failed to discourage him. He has 
gone through the 26 horses authorized 
the Infantry regiment and selected 
what he thought might make polo 
ponies and show horses, and has spent 
many hours of hard work whipping 
these mounts into shape, to compete 
with the mounted service and the 











civilians. In almost every case, his 
mounts have been outclassed. The 
doughboy has realized this, and in his 
enthusiasm to carry on for his arm, has 
purchased private mounts. He has 
worked and developed his mount into 
a fine horse when suddenly he is 
ordered to Fort Benning; Organized 
Reserve; National Guard duty; R. O. 
T. C., or to another regiment. In any 
case, he immediately becomes dis- 
mounted and must sell his mount very 
often at a sacrifice. Is there not some 
solution to this problem? 

If the officer is ordered to Fort Ben- 
ning, would not the school profit by the 
private mount on the polo and horse 
show string? If he is ordered on Or- 
ganized Reserve, National Guard or 
R. O. T. C. duty, would not the policy 
of the War Department be furthered 
by the contact of this officer with 
civilians in equestrian activities? If he 
is assigned to another regiment, it 
would simply mean a trained officer 
and mount added to the effort of the 
Infantry regiment to increase its stand- 
ard in horsemanship and horses. 

Hawaii is a good example of the ob- 
ject of this article. Horses of from 
three-quarters to seven-eighths thor- 
oughbred stock can be purchased from 
the Parker Ranch on the island of 
Hawaii for approximately $200. These 
animals make splendid polo mounts and 
chargers. The success of the Hawaiian 
polo team on its trip to the coast last 
spring, mounted exclusively on the 
Parker Ranch stock, substantiates this 
statement. In the past, polo and all 
equestrian activities has been almost 
exclusively fostered by the mounted 
service. During the past year the In- 
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fantry has been doing all it could to co- 
operate and make a showing. The 
same obstacle has confronted the In- 
fantry here as in the States, but to a 
far smaller degree—the quality of the 
Infantry horse. Many of the Infantry 
officers have purchased private mounts 
of the polo and hunter type from the 
Parker Ranch, and many more are try- 
ing to do so. If they are successful, 
polo and all equestrian activities in the 
Infantry will shortly be well established 
on the island. When these officers, who 
have purchased private mounts, have 
completed foreign service, they will 
either be ordered to Fort Benning or to 
the Presidio of San Francisco, at which 
place they will be notified of their as- 
signment. What then becomes of the 
mount they have trained and paid for? 


It will undoubtedly be sold, and pe: 
haps at a loss. This means a loss to th: 
Infantry. Officers of the mounted ser\ 
ice can take back their mounts to their 
new station, while the doughboy mus‘ 
turn over his work and training 1) 
either the civilian or other army officer, 
most probably of the mounted service 
and start all over again on inferior 
stock in his new regiment. If he shoul: 
be ordered to the Organized Reserve. 
National Guard, or the R. O. T. C., i: 
means he must forget the horse for four 
years. 

If the Infantry is to make a showin: 
in equestrian activities, something 
should be done to assist them in order 
that better mounts may be purchased 
and retained in that arm. . 


D 


Recruiting for Infantry School 


The recruiting drive for the units on 
duty at the Infantry School is moving 
along in fine shape and producing ex- 
cellent results. The prize of $20 posted 
by the U. S. Infantry Association to be 

: awarded to the recruiter who secures 
the greatest number of accepted re- 
eruits is adding stimulus to the con- 
test. The Fort Benning units have 
their own recruiting parties out in the 


4th Corps Area. 








Fire Control and Discipline 
Peter Stewart, R. O. T. C. 


GOOD theory or prin- 
ciple is always the 
better for being illus- 
trated; nothing adds 
so much to its educa- 
tional value as an 
aptly-chosen example. 
There are without 
doubt plenty of exam- 
ples that lend them- 
selves to the illus- 
trating of tactics as it is taught today 
but it is not often that these examples 
appeal to the intelligence or interest 
of the average student. I make this 
statement from personal experience. 
If a man could find a system whereby 
he could stir the interest of the student 
in, say physies or chemistry, his subject 
would be half taught to begin with. 
Stimulate the interest and the mind 
will respond with surprising alacrity. 

Such were the thoughts that passed 
through my mind as I happened to 
overhear a casual conversation between 
two middle-aged men in a Canadian 
lumber camp. One was an old soldier, 
the other an old lumberman. In an 
after-dinner argument they brought out 
what appealed to me as the best appli- 
cation of fire control and disciplined 
leadership that ever came to my at- 
tention. 

The old lumberman had the floor and 
was in the midst of a story of how a 
chap, well-known in this country, had 
been treed by a moose and compelled to 
pass a miserable night up the tree. At 
the end of his tale, he made the state- 
ment that the moral was: 








Get your moose from the longest 

possible distance in the running season 
because they'll charge you if you don’t, 
and you’ll be up a tree the same as the 
chap I’ve told you about. 
* From the way in which he delivered 
his final statement, we all gathered that 
it was nothing short of an ultimatum. 
To those of us who were new to the 
bush, his conclusions seemed to be 
sound. We accepted them as those of 
an old hand, and therefore to be 
eredited without question. 

But we were to be disallusioned. 
The other man, who had seen service in 
the late war, took exception and backed 
up his view in a way that was convine- 
ing to all of us who had seen training 
even in its primary phases. He did 
not like the lumberman’s logic and 
when he was asked to explain, he gave 

-his reasons in the form of actual facts 
as he had seen them during the World 
War. 


You have all heard of the Guards- 
men, England’s picked men. Well, 
they were on our immediate flank all 
during the Mercatell show. A fine lot 
of troops they seemed to be, too. Eng- 
land’s best discipline had been drilled 
into them from the beginning and they 
showed it all over. It was my pleasure 
to be with them in more than one show, 
and I’ll say for them that better- 


trained troops don’t enlist. They were’: 


polished exponents of what military 
efficiency and finished discipline can be. 

The Welsh Guardsmen had taken 
over the sector next to us, a small sector 
that stuck out into the Boche in a V- 
shape. The rest of the line on the right 
and left of them was practically un- 
broken. The Guardsmen were occupy- 
ing the only variation in the line for 
over three miles. On March 18, the 
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Boche, who seemed to be tired of that 
variation, began to concentrate behind 
their lines directly opposite the Guards- 
men. No apparent preparations were 
made by the Guardsmen; no S. O. S. 
barrage was called for. To us on the 
flanks, it looked like a case of neglect 
or bravado, but there is nothing in mili- 
tary regulations that calls for unsoli- 
cited advice to brother officers in other 
outfits so we held our peace. For three 


. days that Boche concentration went on, 


and for three days the Guardsmen went 
on doing what they had done for the 
last three weeks—the regular routine of 
any outfit in the lines. 

When the show came off, we were in 
a position to see the whole thing. Being 
off on the flank, we held, as it were, box 
seats for the most interesting show I 
saw during my four years on the other 
side. At five o’clock, the Boche heavies 
began their straffing. It lasted long 
enough to put the wind up, at least that 
must have been the theory they were 
working on because all of a sudden it 
stopped, even more abruptly than it 
had begun. You could have heard a 
pin drop all along the line. Now was 
the time to eall for an S. O. S. barrage 
if they expected one at all. They 


didn’t signal for one and we waited.* 


Then it came—a grey wave, sixteen 
deep, every third Boche with a pick or 
shovel. They apparently intended to 
stay if they were able to take the sector. 
The distance between the lines at this 
point was about eight hundred yards— 
flat as a pool table, and the day was one 
of those seldom-seen clear days in 
March. We chaps on the flanks waited 
for the rattle of the Welsh machine 
guns, but they seemed to have forgotten 
them in the excitement. Not a sound 
was heard from their lines, not a head 
over the paraphet—just an ominous 
silence . : 
There were three waves of Boche 
now, all sixteen deep, and all three 
armed with pick or shovels to the third 
man. On the watching flanks, men 
were sweating. We had all we could do 
to hold our own fire. The Boche were 
within a hundred yards now and still 
there was no sign of life in the Guards- 


men’s lines. It was not until they wer 
within seventy-five feet that th 
Guardsmen came to life. A whist) 
blew and the top came off of hell’ 
Every Guardsman in the line was up 
and putting thirty-two-to-the-minut: 
into that wave of grey Boche. Yon 
eouldn’t hear the Welsh machine guns 
above the continuous roar of their 
rifles. At that range they ecouldn’t fire 
without scoring a casualty. The way 
the Boche fell was pathetic. Line after 
line of them went down before that 
sheet of lead. They were too far from 
their own lines to retire and they were 
too near the Welsh to live. They went 
down like wheat before a reaper. They 
piled up on one another five and six 
deep, but they were practically power- 
less before that gruelling fire. Not 
until the last of the Boche were in com- 
plete rout or dead did that relentless 
hail of lead stop—and when it stopped, 
it stopped as one man. The show was 
over. 


That was all. The story was over. 
The soldier had made his point. No 
doubt was left in the mind of any of 
us. It struck me that he had not only 
made his point, but that in doing so he 
had brought out in a striking way a 
couple of tactical principles. The fact 
that the Welshmen’s fire was held as it 
was and that their officers were able to 
hold it under such circumstances con- 
stituted the best example of leadership 
and discipline ever brought to my at- 
tention. 

Absolute fire control was the only 
thing that could have saved the 
juardsmen. Perfect leadership and 
unquestioning discipline were all that 
made such+a thing possible under the 
circumstances. In the Guardsmen, 
these essentials were developed to the 
nth degree. Taken as a whole, it was 


an example of perfect control and per- 
fect leadership. 











The Public and the Army 
Maj. A. G. Rudd, U. S. Army, Retired 


(Concluded) 


TRAINING OF OFFICERS 





UR system of training 
officers is sometimes 
criticized. Most of 
such attacks are di- 
rected toward the 
U. S. Military Aecad- 
emy or West Point 
as it is popularly 
known. They are 
characterized by in- 
definiteness, hence it 
is diffieult to trace the trend of thought 
that gives them birth, but from the op- 
probrium visited upon any Army offi- 
cer whose actions cause censure, it is 
apparent that some members of Con- 
gress and others believe that West 
Point is an institution of caste, founded 
and maintained on some autocratic 
system that is fundamentally un- 
American and utterly incompatible 
with the principles of democracy. This 
is a fair approximation of the nebulous 
theories held by those who make tirades 
against the Military Academy. They 
offer as proof the offending officer who, 
likely as not, never saw West Point 
much less was he graduated from it. 
A striking illustration of this kind was 
recently furnished in the case of an 
officer whose pending promotion caused 
a furor in Congress. He was assailed 
on all sides as a graduate of West 
Point—embodying all its fancied evils 
—whereas as a matter of fact he was 
commissioned as an officer from the 
ranks of the volunteers. This is fre- 
quently the case. Incidentally, it ac- 
counts for a number of the attacks on 








West Point because that institution is 
the only actual personality associated 
with the training of officers and arry at- 
tack to be effective must have a definite 
objective. Hence the laymen, who are 
unfamiliar with the Army and possibly 
uninterested also, if inclined to be 
critical, jump to the conclusion that 
West Point is the source of all our offi- 
cers and vent their censure accord- 
ingly. They do not know that barely 
12 per cent of our Army officers today 
are graduates of West Point. They 
think that all Army officers in time of 
peace go through the Academy. They 
do not know that the commissioned per- 
sonnel of our Army is as representative 
a cross-section of our body politic as it 
could possibly be. They do not realize 
that our officers are drawn from those 
qualified in all walks of life; from the 
enlisted men, National Guard and 
civilian schools in far greater numbers 
than from West Point. 

The inability to understand the rigid 
discipline necessary to an army has al- 
ready been discussed. This of course, 
is more essential in West Point than 
anywhere else and he who finds it diffi- 
cult to concede the necessity for the 
discipline maintained in the Regular 
Army units would naturally draw mis- 
conceptions from the still higher stand- 
ard required at West Point. But to 
infer from this and other exactitudes, 
that the training at the Military Acad- 
emy is autocratic and tends to develop 
in officers ideas of caste and snobbish- 
ness is a most unfair and unfounded 
charge. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth, of which any one sufficiently 
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interested can be easily convinced. 
Curiously enough, however, West 
Pointers seldom refute these and sim- 
ilar charges against their alma mater. 
They seem content to stand on the 
glorious record of that citadel of liberty 
and genuine democracy from which 
they were graduated, and leave the 
actual refutation to some non-graduate 
(such as the writer) whose sense of 
justice prompts a protest. 

Perhaps no more authoritative and 
timely opinion on this subject could be 
quoted than the excerpts from the ‘‘ Re- 
port of the Board of Visitors’? which 
appear below. This report was sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of War by an 
impartial board of eight members of 
the House of Representatives, following 
their visit to the Academy. The report 
in full appears in the Congressional 
Record of March 11, 1922: 


The board is greatly impressed with 
the democracy of the Corps of Cadets. 
This fact is strongly impressed upon 
every visitor to the Academy. Gather- 
ing its students from every Congres- 
sional district in the United States, and 
from every walk of life, assembling 
them together under the same roof, re- 
quiring them to wear the same clothes, 
eat the same food, pass through the 
same course of study, get up and go to 
bed at the same hours, receive the same 
pay and start always without handicap 
in the same competition, this great 
democratic school finds that friends, 
even roommates, remain throughout the 
four years ignorant of each other’s so- 
cial and financial status in the outside 
world. At West Point every boy starts 
from the same mark, standing on his 
own two feet, with the same oppor- 
tunity as every other boy to win his 
place, and whether he wins or loses de- 
pends upon his own efforts, his own in- 
dustry, and his own ability, and not on 
his status or that of his family or 
friends outside the institution. 

It is the opinion of the board that the 


people of the country have known t. 
little of this institution in the past an | 
it is our belief that the efforts no 
being made to bring the Academy int. 
closer touch with the people of th: 
country and to inform the people of i: 
purpose and-its method is a step in the 
right direction that has been too lon» 
delayed. 


AMERICAN STANDARDS OF SUCCESS 


In the United States, as in other 
countries, all professions or classes o/ 
work have a certain standing in th 
minds of the great mass of the people 
Some classes of work or service are con- 
sidered honorable while others are re- 
garded as menial or even degrading. 
The superficial premises upon which 
these judgments are based are often 
flimsy indeed, and will not bear the 
light of fairness or justice, for fre- 
quently the service of one whose work 
is so little esteemed is more important 
to the State than the service of his 
brother whose profession has a prestige 
acclaimed by all. The honest toil of 
one is regarded as servile whereas work 
of a different class performed by one in 
a more responsible position in (per- 
haps) the same organization or service 
is considered honorable. This is the 
way of the world, as every one knows:. 
The whys and wherefores and the in- 
humanity of such decrees are of no 
vital concern to us here, as it is merely 
intended to emphasize the fact that 
class opinions are held in this respect 
in the United States as well as in other 
less democratic countries. The con- 
sensus of these opinions merge into con- 
vietions and in time become traditions 
that are passed down from one genera- 
tion to another. Thus it is that even 
in this free land of ours men are ad- 
judged a success or failure in life 
largely in accordance with certain 
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standards that are formulated by the 
American people. 

What are these standards that repre- 
sent the mass thought of our body 
politie? They are not difficult to de- 
termine for the evidence is abundant 
on all sides of us. Unquestionably we 
find the possession of wealth, power 
and social position the principal meas- 
ure of a man’s success in this day and 
age. How he achieved these requisites 
seems of little or no concern to the vast 
majority of citizens, who jump at_the 
chanee to bask in the light of reflected 
glory. 

Education? Culture? High moral 
qualities or service? Do not these con- 
stitute suecess you ask? They do, in- 
deed, to a minority of our people. But 
to the great majority they are as noth- 
ing unless they can be capitalized into 
one or more of the three big compo- 
nents of suecess—wealth, power and 
social position. 

As an instance of the truth of this 
assertion we have but to consider the 
clergy who, while undoubtedly repre- 
senting the highest moral qualities of 
our people, are forced to live on such 
pittance that the condition is really a 
disgrace to our civilization. Freedom 
from the patronizing attitude of the 
public and a competence that will en- 
able them to eke out an existence with- 
out the soul-destroying practice of ac- 
cepting gratuities are vitally essential 
if the members of this profession are to 
maintain their self respect. 

Similarly the school teachers and col- 
lege professors, who may be considered 
as representing our upper stratum of 
learning and culture, are. compensated 
by a wage so meager that it would be 
scorned by many classes of labor. Of 
course there are exceptions, but as a 
‘lass our spiritual and educational 


mentors are among the poorest paid of 
all elements of society. Honor may be 
theirs, it is true, but honor carries little 
prestige to him who does not receive 
with it the means to live decently. 

From an intelligent standpoint there 
is no more important work for the bet- 
terment of the State than the service of 
these professions. And yet that is not 
the judgment of man. It cannot be or 
it would be reflected in their rewards. 
The explanation lies in the fact that 
their work is service—not private en- 
terprises or business—and service 1s 
poorly paid in accordance with the ac- 
cepted American standards of indi- 
vidual suecess. And the worth-while 
rewards that spell success in accordance 
with these standards seldom come with 
such service except as it may be a rung 
in the ladder of advancement. The at- 
tainment of wealth, which generally 
brings its counterparts of influence 
and social position, comes with business 
or similar enterprises. This is the 
normal and natural order which I have 
no intention to disparage in order to 
emphasize the importance of service to 
the political entity. 

For government, like religion, was 
created for man and not man for gov- 
ernment and the necessity of maintain- 
ing this perspective should never be 
lost. . 

But neither should the pendulum 
swing to the other extreme which the 
writer believes more truly represents 
our present tendency. For it must be 
remembered that the entire structure 
of business and economic life is predi- 
cated upon the existence of a stabilized 
form of government, without which 
there would be chaos and all wealth 
would become a matter of food and 
shelter and one’s ability to retain pos- 
session of them. Hence that increas- 
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ingly large number of our citizens who 


are inclined to judge one’s success in 
life solely by the material possessions 
amassed would do weil to reflect ocea- 
sionally that it was service to the State 
in a hundred different capacities that 
enabled a stable government to func- 
tion and thereby afford the protection 
that has made the commercial success 
possible. 

The relevancy of this phase of our 
subject is closer than at first it may ap- 
pear for the Army is one of the most 
important branches of government 
service and, in fact, is familiarly called 
**the service’’ by those in it. The 
treatment and standing accorded a 
Government or State employee in gen- 
eral by his civilian brother is in normal 
times a fair criterion of the estimate in 
which the soldier is held. In war, of 
course, the soldier’s prestige is high 
but, as has already been shown, his 
standing varies in times of peace. He 
may be variously classed as an impor- 
tant and useful Government employee, 
an office holder, a non-producer or a 
mere parasite. Thus it is that the value 
Americans place upon service to the 
State determines whether a life devoted 
to Government work, in the Army or 
some other department is considered a 
success or a failure. 

Unfortunately the conviction cannot 
be escaped that, except in the highest 
offices, the average citizen has not a 
high respect for Government em- 
ployees. The soldier, in common with 
the others, is thus measured. Whether 
it is because they can never hope to 
gain wealth or for some other reasons, 
the fact remains that many believe 
those who enter the Army are without 
ambition. These same American stand- 
ards of a successful life seem to have 
no place for him who would choose his 


eareer in the defense of the Stat 
thereby sacrificing the business oppo: 
tunities for wealth and _ materia! 
success. : 

The argument may be advanced tha: 
the attitude of the citizens toward Gov- 
ernment employees in general is cause.| 
by the inferiority of certain types. I{ 
some classes of public servants are un- 
worthy of the esteem of their fellows 
this is much more liable to be the effec! 
than the cause of the publie disdain. 
For water will only rise to its own level 
and our body politie can raise the 
standard of its publie service just as 
high as it will interest itself in civic 
affairs, and place the emoluments and 
the prestige of public office on the plane 
it so richly deserves in any Republic. 

The importance of holding a proper 
regard for service to the State must be 
manifest to all. If the sovereign right 
to govern themselves is so little es- 
teemed that those who elect to actively 
serve in this capacity are held in con- 
tempt, how can we ever expect high- 
class citizens to enter such work? 
Nothing is more important to any socia! 
group than stabilized government yet 1! 
the motives of those who choose such 
service are impugned and their lives 
considered failures by their fellows— 
not because of their individual records, 
but because of certain material stand- 
ards of suecess—fewer and fewer will 
be those who seek to serve in this 
capacity be it as policeman, soldier or 
Congressman. The fewér who seek such 
employment, the lower will be the cali- 
ber of those accepted for, naturally, 
the greater the field the better the 
choice. Hence in the proportion that 
public opinion holds State or Federal 
service in disdain, so will the class of 
such service be lowered through its d°- 
pendence upon inferior types. - 
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Where such an unhealthy state as 
this in the body politic would lead us, 
if unchecked, is not difficult to see. In 
‘act, the local polities of many cities are 
horrible examples and timely warnings 
of just this condition, the blame for 
which rests squarely on the shoulders 
of the American people. Their chosen 
representatives are a fair sample in 
most respects of those who elected them 
and their integrity and conduct in 
office is an infallible test of the citi- 
zens’ interest in civie affairs. The same 
may be said of all other classes of em- 
ployees—both State and Federal. If 
service in the Army in time of peace is 


Tue Epiror: 


question. 





regarded as an honorable and impor- 
tant profession we may expect the per- 
sonnel to be of a corresponding high 
grade in both commissioned and en- 
listed ranks. But just as surely as the 
contrary opinion is held and becomes 
the mass conviction of the American 
people we must expect to see it re- 
flected in a lessening of applicants for 
such service, the consequent lowering 
of entrance standards and the inevita- 
ble loss of efficiency and integrity in 
that strong right arm upon which the 
Federal Government must depend to 
maintain its sovereignty. 


oy 


Endorses National Defense 


I have just finished reading ‘‘Na- 
tional Defense’’ as published by the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL. 

A copy of this book should be in the 
hands of every officer of the Army of 
all components, for upon them rests 
the obligation of 
truths upon their countrymen. To do 
this, requires that they all be well — 
posted upon every possible phase of the 


impressing these 


Might I suggest as our own peace 
plan—words from the Prince of Peace 
Himself—Luke xi, 21: ‘‘ When a strong 
man armed guardeth his palace, his 
good are in peace.”’ 

Yours very truly, 
WESTON JENKINS, 
Major, 390th Infantry. 





NEW MEMBERS OF THE UNITED STATES INFANTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


December 20, 1923 to January 21, 1924 


Accepted for Membership 
Capt. James A. Brown, Ohio N. G 








Liont. E. H. Minderman, Ohio N. GS 


Capt. W. Dixon, Ohio N. G 


.. .Capt. Fred During 
....Capt. Fred During 
Capt. Fred During 


Proposed by 





Lieut. Fred Rinkliff, Ohio N. G oe 
Lieut. Joseph M. Braddock, Ohio N. G... 

Lieut. Oliver L. Rice, Ohio N. Spiers ( 
Lieut. Clark Rice, Ohio N. G............ 





Capt. Fred During 
Capt. Fred During 
..Capt. Fred During 





Lieut. Wm. H. Jackson, 76th Div..._._.__._.______ 
Lieut. Nils B. Johnson, 76th Div... —_.. ... -..... 


Capt. Wm E. Barnett, 76th Div... ; 





Lieut. A. B. Hawley, Ment. N. Gs 
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Capt. Tom F. McBride, Okla. N. G. .... 
A ee ee 


Lieut. L. A. Stonerod. 99th Dive... 2. 


as ee 
Capt. Francis M. Smith, 76th Div... 
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Col. Geo. P. Weisel, 96th Div... 


Capt. Robt. M. Duncan, 96th Div... 


Capt. George R. Miller, 13ist Inf... 
Lieut. Van B. Higbee, 95th Div... 


Lieut. Raymond Halliday, 76th Div. Bebe. EERE 


Capt. Raymond E. Goodridge, 110th Inf. Pa. N. G. 
Major C. H. Thompson, 391st Inf. 





Lieut. Leslie G. Trotter, No. Dak. N. G.. 
Lieut. Robert L. Bacon, 145th Inf. Ohio N. G.... 


Lieut. Harding De C. Williams, 90th Div... 
Capt. D. R. Fowls, Okla. N. Gu  . 

Lieut. Smith Rimger, 100th Div... 
Lieut. John F. Landig, 99th Div... ..... 
Lieut. S. S. Sparkman, 82d Div... 


Capt. Grover F. Stock, 360th Inf... 
Lieut. George W. E. Smith, 83rd Div. 


Capt. Walter Lieber, 152nd Inf. 





Lieut. Fred W. Baars, 80th Div. 


Capt. Marshall W. Sergeant, 104th Div... 
Lieut. Robert C. Howes, 76th Div... . 


Lieut. John W. Stewart, 88rd. Div... 
Lieut. Justus A. Hovey, 301ist Inf... 


Lieut. Walter Eckert, Indiana N. Gt 


Major R. E. Amos, 83rd Div... 


Lieut. Dan R. Baugh, 100th Div. 


Lieut. Sigvald Stavrum, 101st. Div. 


Lieut. Donnald Taylor, 102nd Div.. 


Capt. Fred During 
..Capt. Joe N. Dalton 
...Capt. Joe N. Dalton 
..Capt. Joe N. Dalton 
....Capt. Wm. V. McCreight 
... ..Capt. Joe N. Dalton 

...Capt. Oren E. Paxten 


.....Col. M. D. Cronin 

....Capt. J. R. Lippincott 
Capt. Joe N. Dalton 

. .Capt. Joe N. Dalton 


~ «Maj. A. S. Peake 
Capt. Myron G. Browne 
Capt. J. R. Lippincott 

.. Capt. Joe N. Dalton 
Capt. B. R. DeGraff 

..Major Lester Baker 

..Capt. G. A. M. Anderson 


Capt. H. F. Cahill 

... Capt. Wm. G. Purdy 
..Capt. Geo. A. Murray 
...Capt. Russell Baker 


..Col. Tom M. Tierney 


Lieut. Robt L. Bacon 
Capt. Geo. A. Murray 
Capt. O. E. Paxton 
Maj. Joe C. Thomas 


Capt. Arthur Pickens 
Maj. Jas. H. Tierney 


Capt. Joe N. Dalton 
Col. John Scott 





Lieut. Henry L. Doten, 97th Div. 


Capt. Frank H. MeGer, 7h Div... 
ae eG ES er 
John F. Nash, 100th Div. 


























“EVERY MEMBER NOMINATE A MEMBER” 


NOMINATION 


MRIS ag SO Se ee 


eS 
THE SECRETARY, 


United States Infantry Association, 
Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 


SIR: 


It gives me pleasure to propose for membership in the United States Infantry 


Association the name of... 


a sects pseaslisiciichiniasinieemenenne 
(Rank) 








| pe re en I =e 
(Branch) (City) 


Very respectfully, 


Name 





———— 





ACCEPTANCE 


If elected, I hereby accept membership in the U. S. Infantry Association, and 
enclose remittance of $3.00 for the first year’s dues in the Infantry Association 
and subscription to the INFANTRY JOURNAL for one year. 








Name 
NOMINEE 
Rank 





Mailing Address 
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Infantry Activities 


Recruiting for Infantry School 


HE impertance of the Infantry 

School at Fort Benning is being 
substantially recognized more and 
more every day. The latest is a big 
recruiting drive for the white troops 
stationed at the school to be put on 
in the first six Corps Areas and to ex- 
tend from January 10 to 31, 1924. 

In order to give more ‘‘pep’’ to 
the drive the U. 8S. Infantry Associa- 
tion has posted a prize of $20.00 with 
the Genera! Recruiting Service au- 
thorities to be awarded to the individ- 
ual canvasser who secures the greatest 
number of enlistments for Fort Ben- 
ning. 

For the soldier who really wants 
to learn the soldier game from the 
ground up there is no place in the 
Army that affords the opportunities 
to be found at the Infantry School. 
The 29th Infantry is the demonstra- 
tion regiment there and a man who 
has been through the course of mili- 
tary training that is provided may 
be classed as an expert infantryman 
who is fitted to go out to any infantry 
company qualified to be a non-com- 
missioned officer in so far as his 
purely military training is concerned. 
It is a wonderful opportunity for a 
soldier and one that may not be pass- 
ed up without due consideration. 

® 
Infantry Cooperates with Re- 
serves 

IEUT. Colonel James G. Hannah, 

2d Infantry, who commands 

Fort Wayne, Michigan, the infantry 
garrison of the Regular Army at De- 
troit has srranged to cooperate with 

176 





the Organized Reserve officers who 
reside in the vicinity of his post. I[e 
has virtually placed the resources of 
the garrison at the disposal of the re- 
serve authorities and will conduct 
such training sessions as may be prac- 
ticable. It is understood that one of 
the activities that is now under way 
is a plan to provide pistol practice 
for reserve officers and they have 
been invited to take advantage of the 
opportunity afforded. Tactical train- 
ing will be ineluded in the plans for 
the winter conferences. Colonel Han 
nah will be able to do much for the 
promotion cf the one Army spirit and 
he is to be congratulated on his fore- 
sight and energy. 


® 


Company M, 12th Infantry Com- 
pletes Practice 


FTER a strenuous summer’s work 

at Camp Meade, Company \, 
12th Infantry, Commanded by Cap- 
tain Francis J. Heraty, returned to 
the home station at Fort Washington. 
A few days were spent there when 
the outfit was sent down to Camp 
Humphreys to engage in the season's 
target practice. This has now been 
completed with splendid results. Of 
the 48 men who fired the course 
only one man failed to qualify. This 
makes a total of 98% for the season. 
The new Machine Gun marksmanship 
course was fired and 25 of the men 
made sharpshooter or better. Con- 
sidering the difficulties of weather 
encountered on the range at this time 
of the year the results attained are 
remarkable and Captain Heraty is to 
be congratulated. The other officers 
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on duty with the Company are Lieu- 
tenants Harry D. Scheibla and Wade 
D. Killen. 

® 


Regimental Coats of Arms 


HOSE Infantry regiments that 
have not yet supplied a copy of 
their Coat of Arms for the Office of 
the Chief of Infantry should make ar- 
rangemenis to do so without delay. 
The copies that have been supplied 
are in use to advantage in connection 
with Infantry activities in Washing- 
ton and the regiments that fail to 
supply them are losing opportunities 
for publicity that should be taken 
advantage of. The U. 8S. Infantry 
Association has an arrangement 
whereby these Coats of Arms can be 
reproduced and framed up ready for 
presentation to the Chief of Infantry. 
All of the copies in the office were 
used last week in the decorating of 
the hall at the big Infantry dance at 
Washington Barracks and were one 
of the features of the occasion. They 
excited much admiration and favor- 
able comment. 


® 


Publicity for Infantry 

NOTHER method of furthering 

the one Army spirit and of bring- 
ing the Service before the public eye 
was recently found by the Eighth In- 
fantry to be exceedingly satisfactory 
when one company of this organiza- 
tion was detailed for duty at the Tri- 
State Expcsition held at Savannah, 
Georgia, from October 27 to Novem- 
ber 3, 1923. The Company selected 
for this desirable detail was Company 
C, 8th Infantry, under command of 


try. 








Ist Lt. Walter J. Muller, 8th Infan- 


A model camp was pitched in the 
fair grounds within a few yards of 
the main grand stand, thus the large 
crowds who visited the fair daily were 
given an opportunity to learn how the 
soldier lives under ideal camp con- 
ditions. The quarters (pyramidal 
tents), equipment and supply room 
and kitchen were open for inspection 
by the public at all times. 

As part of the afternoon and eve- 
ning programs, Company ‘‘C’’ fur- 
nished one of the principal features by 
demonstrating close order drill, 
bayonet exercises, extended order 
drill and calisthenics. The drill in 
the evening under spot lights that 
reflected brilliantly on the shining 
steel helmets created considerable in- 
terest. As a final demonstration at the 
close of the fair Company ‘‘C’’ staged 
a night attack using blank am- 
munition which, with the aid of a 
generous supply of fireworks, furnish- 
ed a novel and spectacular feature of 
entertainment for the thousands of 
visitors on this occasion. 

If more opportunity of this nature 
was afforded the Army it would be 
a great agency for morale, recruiting, 
and the generai education of the pub- 
lie along military lines. 


® 


Co. M, 9th Infantry Makes Good 


OMPANY M, 9th Infantry fur- 

nished the stellar feature of 
Armistice Day celebration at Temple, 
Texas, given under the auspices of 
the American Legion Post of the town. 
With their new tailor-made uniforms 
and brass puttons the whole Company 
put up such a splendid appearance 
that they won the plaudits of the com- 
munity. The combat demonstration 





>. 
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put on by the Company was highly 
complimented on every hand. These 
occasions give the Regular Army an 
opportunity to get in closer touch 
with the pcople and show them the 
stuff that the soldier man is made of. 
® 

Get ‘Em and Keep ‘Em 

HAT is the new slogan of the 

Army recruiting service and it is 
a good one to stick to. With the 
present plans in full operation it is 
estimated that the recruiting service 
supplemented by the regimental re- 
eruiting operations will be able to fill 
organizations up close to authorized 
strength. The big job of the service 
itself is to retain these men up to the 


termination of their enlistments and © 


to have a reasonable number of them 
re-enlist. The latter is up to Company 
Commanders and non-commissioned 
officers. 
: ® 
7th Infantry Regimental Badge 
FTER much negotiation a dis- 
tinctive insignia has been adopt- 
ed for the 7th Infantry and will be 
worn by the officers on the shoulder- 
strap and service hat and by the sol- 
diers on the coat collar and the serv- 


ice hat. The device is taken from the 


Regimentai Coat of Arms and con- 
sists of a wreath in blue bearing the 
regimental motto ‘‘volens et potens’’, 
which incioses a pair of colonial 
bayonets crossed at the center and on 
whieh is stiperimposed a bale of cotton 
in white. 

The device is a most handsome 4ffair 
and will «o much to add to the at- 
tractiveness of the uniform. It is 
expected that the regiment will be 
equipped before long. 


23d Infantry Wins at Footbal! 
HE Second Division football }h. 1. 
ors have been awarded to ‘he 
23d Infantry. The achievement of 
the team in taking the final game of 
the season from the Ist Infantry team 
with a score of 19 to 7 decided 1). 
contest. Doth teams had played a no 
lost game season and lined up for 
the final fray confidently expecting to 
win. The fans were given the treat 
of their lives. The play was fast and 
furious frem beginning to end and thi. 
victors won because they had the best 
team and distinctly outplayed their 
opponents. 


® 
Machine Gun Pack Equipment 


N certain localities where infantr, 

troops may be called upon to oper 
ate pack transportation for machine 
guns is necessary and this subject has 
been under consideration by the Chief 
of Infantry and the Infantry Board 
at Fort Benning for more than two 
years. The latest addition to the 
mass of material on the matter has 
been received from the Military At- 
taché at Rome which gives the details 
of how the Italian Army has solved 
the problem. It was sent to the board 
for consideration and will prove most 
valuable in the experiments that are 
now being conducted. 


® 
14th Infantry Wins in Competi- 
tion 
EMBERS of the 14th Infantry 
won first and second places on 
the Panama Canal Department pis'\! 
competition held at Fort Clayton, ‘ 
Z. Sergeant Gregory Podlipkin, Com 
pany ©, was high man with a tot! 
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core of 1476 out of a 1680 possible 
and was awarded a gold medal for his 
.ccomplishment. Sergeant Thomas 
irkout, Co. K, edged into third place 
with a seore of 1449. Lieut. R. 8. Hen- 
derson, 38d Infantry, was awarded 
« silver medal for his score of 1450 
which was one point higher than No. 
2 member of the team. 

Unusual interest attaches to the 
achievement of the men from the 14th 
Infantry, for several reasons. The 
regiment’s ammunition supply had 
been exhausted during the regular 
target season, and the amount that 
could be borrowed from rival organi- 
zations was so small that the regimen- 
tal try-outa consisted of some thirty 
or forty shots per candidate. Dur- 
ing the two weeks of preparation for 
the meet the chief reliance was neces- 
sarily placed in ‘‘dry shooting,’’ and 
other more or less uninteresting 
methods of training. The problem was 
further complicated by the fact that 
neither of the regimental entries had 
ever had experience in a pistol match, 
nor had they ever achieved more than 
mediocre results with the arm. Ser- 
geant Podlipkin’s score over the 
qualification course during the regu- 
lar season had been but 84 percent. 
Among the men, these soldiers were 
to compete against, was a holder of a 
world’s record for the qualification 
course, 99.28 per cent, also three men 
who had won bronze medals at Camp 
Perry, Ohio, this year, and one who 
liad won the gold medal in the Philip- 
pine Department Competition. 

Sergeant Harley J. Barr, Company 
) won second place in the Rifle Com- 


petition with a total score of 947 
points. 


25th Infantry Contest 
25th Infantry conducts a novel 
montlily contest in the regiment. 
The three elements involved are the 
total amount deposited with the pay- 
master; the number of court martial 
trials in the Company and the num- 
ber of men absent without leave. The 
results are published in the regimen- 
tal newspaper The Bullet in which 
the relative standing of all companies 
is recorded. For the month of 


‘November Company F won the honors 


with $95 deposited, no courts martial 
and no A. W. O. L.’s. 


® 
Seventh Infantry in Movies 


Veterans of Foreign Wars at 
Kelso, Washington, who are film- 
ing a dramatized version of the ac- 
tivities of their organization request- 
ed the Seventh Infantry at Vancouver 
Barracks to portray by demonstration 
two action scenes representing the 
fighting in France during the World 
War. One platoon, fully armed, with 
combat equipment, went through the 
various phases of action; the scouts in 
observation, the platoon leader in 
reconnaisance, action with the differ- 
ent infantry weapons including the 
throwing of white phosphorus hand 
grenades, the request for artillery sup- 
port by pyrotechnics signal, and the 
general conduct of troops in the front 
line. Smoke candles were utilized to 
produce ‘‘movies’’ gas and action with 
the gas mask on tended to give the 
camera man a thrill. Both officers and 
men taking part in this picture enact- 
ed their réles as if before an actual 
enemy and received congratulations 
from camera directors present for put- 
ting on the ‘‘most realistic fighting 
scenes ever witnessed.’’ 


: 
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A Christmas Menu 

NE of the most attractive Christ- 

mas souvenirs that has come to 
our attention is that of Company A, 
17th Infantry, stationed at Fort 
Crook, Nebraska. It consists of an 
attractive pamphlet on the front 
cover of which is the regimental Coat 
of Arms aone in colors. On page 1 
is an appropriate Christmas greeting 
and this is followed on page 2 by a 
full page picture of the Company of- 
ficers Lieutenant Frank U. Greer and 
Ray E. Marshall, which faces a page 
containing the complete roster of the 
soldiers of the Company. In the center 
is a double page spread of a picture 
group of the entire Company. Then 
follows a recitation of the doings and 
accomplishments of the Company dur- 
ing the calendar year of 1923. This 
is faced on the next page by the 
proverbial Soldier Christmas dinner 
bill of fare—and such a spread as it 
must have been. Here are the items. 


Roast Turkey 
Giblet Gravy 

Oyster Dressing Cranberry Sauce 

Smithfield.Cured Ham 
Head Lettuce Salad Asparagus Tips 
; Cream Corn 
Celery Olives 

Sweet Pickles 





Chocolate Layer Cake 
Cocoanut Layer Cake 





Apples 
Apple Pie Mince Pie 
“Cream Cheese 
Oranges Fresh Milk 
Coffee 
Hot Bread Country Butter 





Cigarettes Cigars 





The final page shows an airplane 
view of Fort Crook, the Company's 
permanent home with its big parade 
with the barracks on one side and thie 
line of officers’ quarters on the other. 
And in all of their enthusiasm for 
the Compary the ‘‘regiment’’ is not 
forgotten. On the inside of the back 
cover there is a notation of the battle 
streamers and a record of the service 
of the splendid old regiment. 

All in all it is a handsome piece of 
work—a credit to the Company and 
a souvenir that the soldier will cher- 
ish. 


® 

Physical Training Class 

physical training class composed 

of noncommissioned officers from 
the demonstration troops at the In- 
fantry Scheol has been established at 
Fort Benning. One non-commissioned 
officer from each company composes 
the class which is under the personal 
supervision of Captain Braun. The 
course will last for two months and 
will meet daily except Saturdays and 
Sundays. The object of the course is 
to familiarize the non-commissioned 
officers with the proper methods of 
handling classes in physical training 
so that they in turn will be able to 
teach their own organizations. This 
is a capital move and will do a great 
deal toward building up an excellent 
standard of physical training at the 
Infantry School. 

® 
14th Infantry Wins Basketball 
Championship 

E grand old 14th Infantry again 

takes its coveted position on ‘‘The 
Right of the Line.’’ This time it is 
for winning the Panama Canal De- 
partment Basketball championshi; 
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with a remarkable record of 14 
straight victories and the piling up of 
» total seore of 264 to the opponents’ 
172. The final game of the season 
was played recently between the 14th 
Infantry team which carried away the 
honors of the Atlantic side and Fort 
Amador which had won the Pacific 
side of the competition. Following 
this the team played the champs of 
the Civilian end of the sport in the 
Canal Zone and defeated them over- 
whelmingly with a seore of 41 to 15, 
which gives them the undisputed 
championskip. 

For the past two years Fort Clay- 
ton has held the Basketball Trophy 
and this is the first time it has ever 
come tothe Atlantic end of the Canal. 

® 

Improving the Springfield Rifle 

UR Springfield rifle stood the 
test of war and its popularity is 
evidenced by the fact that men of the 
National Army who were armed with 


the Enfield rifle invariably discarded 
it for the Springfield when they were 
serving alongside the regular divisions 
and there was opportunity to do so. 
However, the Infantry Board at Fort 
Benning, goes on the principle that 
there is no article of equipmant that 
is so perfect but that it may not be 
improved upon. Through their rep- 
resentation the Ordnance Department 
has made a number of rifles in which 
more careful and detailed considera- 
tion has been devoted to the bolt and 
trigger mechanism. There is no 
change in the design—only more care- 
ful and finished work on them and 
the results are most satisfactory. It 
is reported that these rifles are en- 
tirely suitable for the most exacting 
competition firing without any further 
refinements being made on them. This 
is only one of the many activities of 
the Board which is one of the most 
valuable institutions in the Infantry. 


D 


Infantry Score Book 
The Infantry Scorebook for 1924 is 
now ready for distribution. Company 
commanders should ‘get their orders in 


without delay. 

















Notes from the Chief of Infantry 


Reduced Personnel 


HE following extract from ‘‘Let- 

ters on Infantry’’ by Prince Kraft 
zu Hohenlohe Ingelfingen published in 
1889 indicates that our troubles in re- 
duced personnel are not peculiar to 
our Army. 


Besides, without the recruits, no com- 
pany can carry out such practices in 
the winter, since the guard and fatigue 
duties of the garrison, in addition to 
the necessary musketry instruction, 
take too many of the men belonging 
to the batches of earlier years, the re- 
cruits not being yet available for gar- 
rison duty. For these reasons a cap- 
tain cannot get hold of the older men 
more than once a week for the purpose 
of practicing the field exercise. 


® 
Christmas Guests 
E of our Infantry units invited 
children from a nearby Home for 
Crippled Children to be their guests 
on Christmas Day. The children had 
a wonderful time and the soldiers en- 
joyed the day even more than the 
children. 
® 
R. O. T. C. Military Training 


HE following extract is from an 
address made by President W. W. 
Campbell of the University of Cali- 
fornia, made to the R. O. T. C. units 
of that university : 
A graduate of this university, now 
living in Sacramento and holding a re- 


sponsible position, was asked what — 


work of his in the University of Cali- 
fornia proved to be the most beneficial 
to him with reference to his life work. 
He said he had many times asked him- 
self this question and had always come 
to the same conclusion: the military 
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training which he received here. ~ [t 
taught me,’’ said he, ‘‘how to d+] 
with men with whom I have respons |e 
relationships, with men under me and 
over me. It taught me how to con. 
mand men who were working for 1. 
on the basis of mutual respect and «:1)- 
fidence and it taught me how to serv. 
those who were my employers.’’ 


® 
Graduates R. O. T. C. Units 


HEN students graduate from 
senior R. O. T. C. units they 

are given commissions in the Officers 
Reserve Corps, if of age. Men not yet 
21 years old are given Certificates for 
Appointment which they may send to 
The Adjutant General upon reaching 
21 and receive in exchange a reserve 
commission. 
One Infantry officer, P. M. 8. and 
T. at a university, keeps a record of 
all graduates of his unit who receive 
certificates, and as soon as they reach 
the age of 21, writes each a letter re- 
minding him that he may now ex- 
change his certificate for a reserve 
commission. This system mutually 
beneficial to the individuals and the 
service is producing good results. 
© ‘ 

HE following indicates the value 


Germans attach to the study o/ 
and instruction in Military History : 


AND EXAMINATIONS FOR THE SERV- 
ICE SCHOOLS (GERMAN ) 
Instruction in military history 
should awaken a vivid conception 0! 
the nature and reality of war. 
Besides a very simple representation 
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of the actual operative occurrences of 
‘he characteristic Frederican, Napo- 
leonie and Prusso-German wars which 
remains impressed on the mind, the 
-asual relationship between the people 
and the army, native soil and the 
theater of war, land and sea, army 
leaders and federal authorities, mili- 
tary efficiency and political economy, 
spiritual and material forces, will be 
shown so impressively that the student 
will have a complete and lasting knowl- 
edge of war instead of a one-sided and 
flat one. 

The personalities of persons great in 
leadership or in the science of war 
(Frederic the Great, Napoleon, Clause- 
witz, Moltke, Schlieffen) will be 
pointed out in such manner that the 
student shall receive a strong inspira- 
tion to study them later by himself. 
A list of reference books for this study 
will be furnished. 

Although the World War should oe- 
cupy first place in instruction and will 
take up the greater part of the school 
period, nevertheless it can only be re- 
viewed to the extent of forming a 
framework for future private study, 
and attention must be given that our 
youth respect the gigantic aecomplish- 
ments of the last war and learn io 
thoroughly despise superficial criticism 
Separate stages of the wars of the 
last 800 years can furnish opportunity 
to treat in detail, or by application, 
the operative or tactical single happen- 
ings which are of an especially instrue- 
tive nature and thereby give a valuable 
supplement to instruction in tactics. 
To this extent the historically de- 
fined wars of former days will retain 
their high educational value for a long 
time to come. By them and the World 
War it can and must be shown how 


aie) ~ — ov” ed 


the wars of all ages are subject to a 
few unchangeable laws and that it is 
only the combat conditions whose 
changes influence warfare. 

To a large extent instruction will be 
in the nature of lectures. However 
the students will be required to assist 
automatically. This purpose will be 
served by short appropriate recita- 
tions by students within the scope of 
the lecture, and above all an occasional 
preparation of problems arising froin 
matter already discussed. They will 
furnish a good supplement to instruc- 
tion in tactics and upon their historical 
basis the importance of the leading 
characters, the spirit of the troops, 
their morale and physical condition, 


‘the food supply, season of the year, 


climatic conditions, ete., can be ac- 
curately evaluated, whereas the evalua- 
tion of these influences in instruction 
in tactics depends principally upon 
the personal power of imagination of 
the instructors and students. In pre- 
paring and executing historical mili- 
tary tactical problems, particularly 
close relationship between instruction 
in military history and tactics is nec- 
essary. 
® 
Publicity 

HE following editorial from the 

Fifth Corps paper shows the re- 
sults that can be secured along pub- 
licity lines by teamwork and coopera- 
tion. 

WOODFILL IN THE MOVIES 


Few recent incidents have brought 
the Army more favorable publicity 
than the retirement of Sergt. Samuel 
Woodfill at Fort Benjamin Harrison. 
At least four new reels have pictures 
running in almost every movie house 
in America, while photo pages and 
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rotogravure sections all over the coun- 
try have recounted the deeds of this 
hero, with the story of the completion 
of his thirty years of honorable service 
to the United States. 

There was nothing staged about the 
retirement of Woodfill. As a matter of 
fact few people knew anything about 
it until the Fifth Corps News un- 
earthed the story and it fell into the 
hands of the Chief of Infantry at 
Washington and our own story was 
used as an Associated Press dispatch! 
Then came the newspaper correspond- 
ents and photographers and movie- 
camera men galore. Fort Harrison 
was besieged with reporters for all 
journals both great and small. Be that 
as it may, the retirement of Woodfill 
was a good story and it was very well 
handled. There is about one such 
story a year in every Army post in the 
country and it’s up to the post com- 
manders to see that the Army gets the 
benefit of the publicity possibilities 
thus offered. 


This office is able to secure generat 
publicity on all matters of human in- 
terest, and in the case mentioned here- 
in the results are apparent. If the 
various units will get the ‘‘stuff’’ to 
us we can invariably get it in the press. 
Local publicity ean be better handled 
by the units and organizations them- 
selves. 

The War Department General Staff, 


G-2 Section has an established Press 


Relations Bureau and this office 

through them, can secure the best pub- 
licity obtainable. 

® 
Athletic Relations 

URING the past football season a 

team from another branch played 

an Infantry unit for the championship 

of the Corps Area. This game was 

played on the Infantry post. The Com- 

manding Officer of the visitors’ post, 

upon the return of his team, wrote the 


Infantry commander expressing ap) re- 
ciation for the courteous treatment «id 
consideration extended his team. 

This spirit of sportsmanship «nd 
courtesy goes a long way towards 
building up friendly relations and 
understanding with the other branchies. 


® 


Distribution of Infantry School Graduates 


: RECENT study of the assign- 

ments to duties of graduates of 
The Infantry School, made in this of- 
fice, indicates that the distribution is 
fairly equitable considering the ques- 
tion from every angle. This distribu- 
tion is one of the elements considered 
in assigning graduates. 

Effort is made to equalize as far as 
possible the number of Infantry Schov! 
graduates in each regiment and at the 
same time to give to each of the other 
activities, such as National Guard, Or- 
ganized Reserve, R. O. T. C., ete., a 
just share. In view of the drastic cut 
in the number of students now attena- 
ing the Infantry School, as compared 
with former years, the number of new 
graduates available for distribution to 
the various activities at the end of this 
school year will naturally be reduced. 


® 
Qualification Pay 
REQUENTLY letters are received 
from officers commanding units that 
are armed with a preponderance of 
pistols over rifles, for example: Head- 
quarters Company Infantry Regiment, 
Military Police Company, Infantry Di- 
vision, ete., requesting decision as to 
which men will fire the rifle and 
whether or not men armed with the 
pistol will be allowed additional com- 
pensation for qualification in the pistol. 
Paragraph 8a A. R. 35-2380, covers 
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‘he question of additional compensa- 
tion. 

This office has always held that the 
rifle is the principal arm of every In- 
‘antryman unless he belongs to an 
organization armed with another major 
weapon, i, ¢. a machine gun, a cannon 
or a trench mortar. 

® 
Training With Tanks 
HAT are you doing to make your 
unit proficient in operating with 
tanks? Look back through your train- 
ing schedules and programs and check 
up as to the number of hours you have 
spent in teaching your riflemen the 
teamwork so essential to success in the 
joint operation of rifle units and tanks 
in combat. You might find a few hours 
on the schedules but the chances are 
that in the majority of cases you will 
not. Perhaps you have forgotten that 
the tank is an Infantry weapon and a 
most important one. 

In many cases in the World War 
the failure of tanks to accomplish their 
mission was due largely to the fact that 
the riflemen did not know what to 
expect of them or how to meet the new 
conditions brought about by friendly 
tanks on the battlefield. At times tanks 
followed by riflemen closely bunched 
behind them for protection were 
blamed for casualties to the riflemen 
caused by enemy fire directed at the 
tanks. In other cases the riflemen left 
the tanks to their own devices and 
what the tanks took there were no foot 
soldiers there to hold. 

In the next war the use of tanks will 
be on a much greater scale and we can- 
not afford to wait to learn about them 
on the battlefield. That is one of our 
peace time training functions. 

How is a unit commander to give his 


command tank training when he has no 
graduates of the Tank School and no 
tanks? The task is not as impossible 
as it may seem at first thought. Con- 
siderable literature on the employment 
of tanks is in print and the Tank 
School and Infantry School will be 
glad to furnish on request any addi- 
tional information that might be re- 
quired. Tanks are not necessary; 
escort wagons, machine gun carts or 
any other method of representing tanks 
will serve the purpose of training. 
Whenever an opportunity arises to let 
your command see tanks, take full ad- 
vantage of it to explain just what this 
Infantry weapon is and its capabilities 
and limitations. 


® 


Chamber of Commerce 


HE Chamber of Commerce, of 
Charleston, S. C., has appointed a 
Committee on Military Affairs and the 
members are showing keen interest in 
Military affairs of the nation. They 
invite the officers of the nearby gar- 
risons to address them on military sub- 
jects. 
® 
Manchu Law 
UE to the operation of the ‘‘Man- 
chu Law,’’ 13 Colonels, 9 Lieuten- 
ant Colonels and 3 Majors of Infantry 
will be relieved from detail on the Gen- 
eral Staff in the near future. 
® 


Mission of Infantry Regiment 


HEN asked to define the mission 
of the regular Infantry regi- 
ment, our first thought is naturally, 
‘*Very simple; to be prepared to fight 
at the drop of the hat.’’ But even a 
casual consideration of the present 
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situation convinces us that in so far 
as regiments in the United States are 
concerned, our answer is anything but 
satisfactory. 

In addition to the regular units, the 
United States Army of today includes 
certain highly important components, 
the state of preparedness of which will 
determine the success or failure of our 
‘‘major effort.’’ The National Guard, 
Organized Reserve, Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps and Citizens’ Military 
Training Camp students must be 
trained, and in greater or less degree 
they all depend upon the regulars to 
provide their training. 

During the greater portion of the 
year these units are provided with Reg- 
ular Army instructors, not to be sure, 
in such numbers as they desire, but 
as many as existing laws allow. Dur- 
ing the summer camps, however, they 
require instructors in far greater num- 
bers, and the regular regiments furnish 
the only source of supply from which 
these instructors can be drawn. 

The training of our regular Infantry 
regiments must therefore be planned 
and conducted with the view of meet- 
ing this urgent demand. Our officers 
must qualify as instructors. Our en- 
listed men must not only be experts in 
the use of weapons and in the various 
Infantry specialties, but they must also 
be trained in methods of instruction, in 
order that they may be fully prepared 
to do their part in the training of the 
great citizen armies at the summer 
camps. 

Thus we find that our regular regi- 
ments have a new mission, the develop- 
ment of instructors and coaches for the 
summer camps. Fortunately, there is 
no serious conflict between this and the 
old mission. The more success we at- 





tain in the development of instructs. 
and coaches, the better will we be pre. 
pared for war. 

~ ® 


Chief of Field Artillery Visits Fort 


HE Chief of Field Artillery, a». 
companied by an officer from }iis 
office, is making an inspection trip 
which will include several days at The 
Infantry School, Fort Benning, Ga. 
@ 

Equipment Projects 
MPROVED 37mm. Gun and Infan- 
try Mortars—The Ordnance De- 

partment has built experimental mod. 
els of an improved 37mm. gun and of 
two Infantry mortars of 75mm. ani 
2.24 inches caliber. These weapons 
have given satisfactory results in the 
Ordnance proving ground tests. 

The 37mm. gun can penetrate an 
inch of armor plate or about six inches 
of concrete at 500 yards. The mortars 
have a range of 400-1000 yards. The 
larger mortar uses the same projectiles 
as the 75mm. gun. 

Each piece with its carriage can be 
broken up into four loads of 65-90 
pounds weight, namely, gun, cradle, 
trail, wheels and axle. 

The three weapons will be sent to the 
Infantry Board shortly for a service 
test. 

Ordnance Projects—General John 
W. Joyes, Assistant Chief of Ordnance, 
visited Fort Benning in January for 
the purpose of discussing with the In- 
fantry Board the development of Ord- 
nance projects pertaining to Infantry. 

Carts for Communications Ma‘-- 
rial.—The Chief Signal Officer has un- 
dertaken the development of carts for 
communications material from machine 
gun carts. Three of these carts are |)c- 
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og shipped to the Signal Corps Labor- 

‘ory in Washington for study and al- 
‘erations. 

Experimental Range, The Infantry 
School.—The Chief of Infantry is en- 
deavoring to procure funds to main- 
‘ain the pool and to build new butts for 
the 1,000 yards range on the experi- 
mental range at Fort Benning. 

Garand Semi-Automtaic Rifle—Ex-. 
perimental models for the Garand 
semi-auto rifle are nearly finished. 
They will be distributed for service test 
about March first. 

Survey of Arms and Equipment.— 
On December 31, 1923, the Chief of In- 
fantry submitted a survey of arms and 
equipment to the War Department 
with a statement of those articles which 
are not satisfactory. 

Projects Under Consideration.—The 
Chief of Infantry is working on 125 
different projects with the Ordnance, 
Chemical Warfare Service and the En- 
gineers; twenty-six with the Quarter- 
master Corps; two with the Medical 
Corps and about ten with the Signal 
Corps. 

® 
Non-commisssoned Officers) 

ECOMMENDATIONS have been 

made to the War Department as 
a base for legislative action, looking to 
an inerease in the allotment in the first 
four grades of non-commissioned of- 
ficers for the Infantry. The increase 
of most interest to the Infantry at 
large will, if authorized, provide 65 
additional Technieal or First Ser- 
geants. It is contemplated that 29 of 
these will be used to provide First Ser- 
ceants for the three Machine Gun Com- 
panies, 24th Infantry, 5 Headquarters 
and Military Police Companies in the 
Division, 16 Headquarters and Head- 


quarters Companies Infantry Brigades 
and 5 Light Tank Companies. The re- 
maining 36 to be used to provide Tech- 
nical Sergeants in the Communication 
Platoons, Headquarters and Headquar- 
ters Companies Infantry Regiments in 
place of the Sergeant now provided for 
this platoon in tables of organization. 

The increase in the allotment of non- 
commissioned officers in the first three 
grades and the increase in the present 
allotment of Sergeants will provide ad- 
ditional Sergeants for re-distribution. 
It is contemplated distributing 26 of 
these Sergeants to the Headquarters 
and Headquarters Companies of the 
Infantry Regiments in the United 
States, less the 29th Infantry, in order 
to provide these units with both a Mess 
Sergeant and a Supply Sergeant. The 
duties of Mess and Supply Sergeants in 
these organizations are now combined, 
the present tables authorizing only one 
sergeant. 

This increase, if secured, will pro- 
vide for increases in the first four 
grades of non-commissioned officers. 
There will have to be a corresponding 
decrease in the lower non-commissioned 
officer grade as the total allotted to the 
Infantry will remain the same. 

It is realized that many organiza- 
tions have not at present the desired 
number of grades and ratings for most 
efficient functioning. Under present 
allotment, effort has been made to dis- 
tribute the grades in such a way as to 
ensure the general efficiency of the In- 
fantry as a whole. 


® 


Schools 
NFANTRY SCHOOL. — Applica- 
tions are now coming in from of- 
ficers to attend this coming school year. 
Recommendations have been made by 
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the Corps Area Commanders. The 
*elasses will be about the same size as 
this year. 

Command and General Staff—Ap- 
proximately 106 Infantry officers will 
take next year’s course. 

War College—Approximately 2% 
Infantry officers will take the coming 
course. 

Cwil Educational Institutions.—1t 
is planned to send about 14 Infantry 
officers to various universities and col- 
leges this coming fiscal year. Officers 
will be selected from the recommenda- 
tions of the Commandants of The In- 
fantry Tank Schools and the Superin- 
tendent United States Military Acad- 
emy. 

Service Schools of the Other 
Branches.—The policy of sending In- 
fantry officers to these schools will be 
earried out as heretofore. 


D 


C. of C. Military Committee 


The Charleston Chamber of Com- 
merce, at Charleston, 8. C., has re- 
cently appointed a Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, which is now active in 
furthering the cordial relations now 
existing between Fort Moultrie and the 
people of Charleston. The Charleston 
Chamber of Commerce has had a Naval 
Committee for a long period of years, 
and this recent action in appointing a 
Military Affairs Committee is due to 
the cordial relations that have been es- 
tablished between the people of 
Charleston, the Navy at Charleston 
Navy Yard, and the 8th Infantry gar- 
rison at Fort Moultrie and their inter- 
est in the welfare of this regiment. 














Foreign Schools.—lf possible one or 
two Infantry officers will be sent to th. 
French Tank School and one or two to 
the Ecole Superior Je Guerre. 

Tank School.—The class will be 
about the same size as this year. Ree- 
ommendations will be made by Corps 
Area Commanders. 

® 
Foreign Service 
HE last Infantry officers ordered to 
foreign service have the following 
service to their credit: 

Second Lieutenants, none. 

First Lieutenants, none. 

Captain, 2 months, 5 days. 

Major, 10 months, 19 days. 

Lieutenant Colonel, 6 years, 1 month, 
16 days. 

Colonel, 6 years, 3 months, 26 days. 





How the Reds Operate 

HE American Federation of 
Labor in a recent issue of 
‘‘Labor Information’’ char- 
acterizes the Communist regime of 
Russia as being one of an entirely 
autocratic government, with such 
suffrage as exists being ‘‘on a basis of 
plural voting, so designed as to assure 
the Soviet powers perpetuation in 
office’’, with no free trade unions, no 
freedom of press, speech, nor 
assembly, no trial by jury, and no 
writ of habeas corpus. 

It continues: ‘‘Because the Soviets 
regard the American Democracy as 
the foremost defender of capitalism 
the efforts of the Soviet propagandists 
in the United States have been more 
intensive than elsewhere. Just as the 
Communists create in Russia an or- 
ganization to suit every propaganda 
purpose, so they create in the United 
States an organization for every 
field.’’ 

‘“‘Labor Information’’ states that 
the Soviet Government issues its Com- 
munist propaganda both directly and 
through the Third International, of 
which the Workers’ Party of America 
is an affiliated organization 100 per 
cent communist. The so-called Trade 
Union Educational League, while for 
tactical purposes it does not always 
avow Communism, is nevertheless one 
of the Communist agencies for 
destructiveness in the United States. 
Of course ‘‘The Friends of Soviet 
Russia’? declare their nature in their 
name, ‘*The Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation, the Rand School, and the 
League for Industrial Democracy are 
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by no meaus without their Communist 


affections or connections,’’ declares 
‘‘Labor Information’’.. 
Active propagandists connected 


with the red machine are among the 
trustees ot the American Fund for 
Public Service, commonly known as 
the Garland Foundation, and they also 
sit on the board of directors of the 
Federated Press, an organization 
ostensibly formed to furnish news to 
labor publications. 

A chain of organizations known as 
Workers’ Defense Councils operating 
throughout the country are the direct 
agencies of the so-called Trade Union 
Educational League, the Workers’ 
Party and the Communist Party. 
These Defense councils have been or- 
ganized in accordance with the ex- 
press orders of the heads of these 
organizations. They have had the 
active cooperation of the American 
Civil Liberties Bureau which, in spite 
of its close and hearty cooperation 
with Communist . organizations and 
Communist cases, professes to be inter- 
ested only in the maintenance of civil 
liberties guaranteed by the American 
Constitution and American law. 

The constitution of the so-called 
Young Workers’ League provides that 
the organization must work for aboli- 
tion of capitalism and the establish- 
ment of a Soviet republic—where the 
‘*proletaria’’ will enjoy the doubtful 
and dubious pleasure of ‘‘an interna- 
tional classless society, free from all 
political and economic slavery—Com- 
munism.”’ ' 

Another organization for which the 
Communists have a strong feeling of 
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friendship is the so-called National 
Council for the Prevention of War, 
which was organized at the time of the 
International Conference for the Lim- 
itation of Armament and which has 
since followed a course entirely accept- 
able to the reds. 

The fact that the general public is 
not fully aware of the character and 
the ramifications of the red propaganda 
is due to definite causes. One of these 
is the camouflage so generously used by 
the generals of the red propaganda in 
misnaming their organizations with de- 
ceptive titles. Another reason is that 
they have been able to give a tone of 
respectability and honesty to many of 
their organizations because they have 
been able to secure the use of nam-s 
of persons who are commonly believed 
to be liberal in belief but not revolu- 
tionary. Some of the persons who have 
thus been inveigled into the red ma- 
chinery are nothing more than honest!y 
liberal and progressive and are un- 
aware of the purpose which they serve. 
Others consciously lend a reputation, 
built up in the past, to a purpose the 
full import of which they understand. 
These persons in many cases are careful 
to so conduct themselves as to preserve 
the value of their past reputation in 
order to make their present efforts more 
effective in the revolutionary cause. 

The American Federation of Labor 
declares that in diseussing ‘‘red propa- 
ganda of revolutionary destruction”’ it 
““speaks with the assurance of absolute 
knowledge.”’ 

Red propaganda cannot, of course, 
succeed, but it can divert money and 
energy away from real remedies. It 
can delay progress toward greater jus- 
tice by elaiming the support of many 
well meaning idealists and by causing 
other well-wishers for humanity to so 


foeus their attention upon the mena » 
of red revolution that they forget abou: 
our good sized job of making capitalis: 
work better and more justly. 


® 
Cost of National Defense 


HE United States, the richest 

and most prosperous Countr, 
in the World, is today paying 
smaller percentage of its revenue for 
the support of its Army than any other 
of the great world powers. Were thc 
amount pro rated to the individuals o/ 
the Nation the cost would be less than 
$2.50 each. Even by the widest stretei 
of imagination this cannot be rated as 
extravagant. “And when one considers 
that we spend six times as much over 
the marble counters of the soft drink 
emporium for sodas and candy; four 
times as much for our smokes and to- 
bacco; five times as much for per- 
fumery, jewelry and other articles »{ 
adornment; and more than three times 
as much for the theaters, movies and 
other amusements, we must class the 
national defense expenditure as en- 
tirely reasonable. 


® 
Forgery Losses 
N the past twelve months the 
banks of the United States 
GERD} have lost a total of fifty million 
dollars through the operations of 
forgers. This is the estimate of 1 
bankers’ organization which has for its 
mission the protection of banks against 
the nefarious practices of the expert 
forgers and check raisers. 
This matter affects every one who 
has dealings with banks. The depositor 
who fails to safeguard his signature »' 
is careless in making out his checks i 
such way that they may be altered by 
the crook; the steckholder- of the 
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hbank—and their number is legion—who 
jepends upon the bank to pay him reg- 
ular dividends on his holdings; the 
man, who borrows from the bank, for 
eventually, if this stupendous loss con- 
tinues the rates of interest must go up 
to cover it. In the final analysis the 
hank patrons—the public—must pay 
the toll. 

The expert forger and check raiser 
works in devious ways. He is always 
just one lap ahead of the banker and 
several ahead of the unsuspecting 
publie. 

Here are two recent schemes that 
have been put over successfully by the 
crooks. 

In the Eastern States one operator 
obtained signatures through the care- 
lessness of a depositor in disposing of 
soiled deposit slips. With one such slip 
in his possession he executes a facsimile 
of the eustomer’s signature to a check 
for a large amount. Being an expert 
forger he has no trouble in passing the 
check. 

Another operator’s plan is to loiter 
about a bank awaiting the arrival of a 
depositor. . After the customer has 
made his deposit the operator follows 
him to his office, later in the day call- 
ing upon him as the representative of a 
large electrie light company, at the 
same time giving him a ecard listing all 
electrieal apparatus used in the home, 
with the request that he check those 
he now has in use, and that the card 
be signed for the records of the com- 
pany. The operator’s manner is so 
plausible that the depositor readily 
signs the eard, thereby furnishing the 
operator with just what he requires in 
order to successfully forge the de- 
positor’s name to checks. 

Here are two rules for the guidance 


* 





of the public published by the Ameri- 
ean Bankers’ Association, that you will 
find of interest. 

Blank checks and canceled vouchers 
should be kept under lock, checks 
marred in drawing should be destroyed 
and checks should never be signed in 
blank. In making out checks write 
them either with acid-proof ink on 
alteration-proof check paper, starting 
the written amount as close as possible 
to the left-hand margin, filling the un- 
used space on the line with heavy paral- 
lel lines, and leaving a minimum of 
space between the figures of the 
amount. 

® 
The Christmas “Bullet” 


HAT 28-page Christmas edition 

of The Bullet was some soldier 
BED newspaper and the manage- 
ment is to be congratulated upon its 
enterprise. The Bullet is the 25th In- 
fantry regimental sheet that blossoms 
forth each week to spread cheer and 
chronicle the doings of that grand old 
regiment. 

A page is devoted to each company of 
the regiment wherein its achievements 
of the year as well as the hopes for the 
coming year are set forth. 

On page six is a word of greeting 
to the other service publications. The 
INFANTRY JOURNAL acknowledges the 
salutation with thanks and says ‘‘The 
same to you.”’ 





® 

Army Increase 
T is not seen how Congress 
can consistently ignore Gen- 

$22} eral Pershing’s recommenda- 
tion to the effect that the Army 
be brought back to a strength of 
150,000 enlisted men and 13,000 offi- 
cers. Especially is this so when it is 
backed up by that part of the Presi- 
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dent’s message relating to the Army 
and Navy in which Mr. Coolidge said : 
‘*Both of these services should be 
strengthened rather than weakened.’’ 
’ General Pershing’s recommendations 
are ,based, not on assumptions, but 
upon actual conditions with which the 
service is confronted today and it is no 
answer to the plea to say that there are 
no war clouds on the horizon. 

Through the medium of the National 
Defense Act, which is the most con- 
structive preparedness legislation that 
has ever been placed on the statute 
books, Congress has charged the Army 
with certain duties. These have to do 
with the maintenance of the overseas 
garrisons and the organization and 
training of the National Guard and the 
Organized Reserves together with their 
feeders the R. O. T. C. and C. M. T. C. 
Over a period of more than a year the 
Army has struggled along, conscien- 
tiously endeavoring to carry them out 
and the experience demonstrates that 
it eannot be done effectively and effi- 
ciently with the present ‘strength. 
There are not a sufficient number of 
enlisted men and there is a decided 
shortage of officers 

It is imperative that the unit head- 
quarters of the Organized Reserves be 
maintained at proper places through- 
out the country. Without them the 
contact that is necessary cannot be 
maintained. It is imperative, if the 
Organized Reserves are to endure and 
remain a military asset to the Nation, 
that adequate provisions be made for 
a period of training for officers an- 
nually. ° 

The R. O. T. C. Units in our educa- 
tional institutions must be maintained 
and even expanded for they are the 
source from which the Reserve Officers 
of the future most come. The C. M. 





T. C. is an institution that is capable o/ 
development and affords a wonderfi! 
opportunity for the training of the 
youth of the Nation and providing « 
further source of material for Reserve 
Officers. 

All of these projects require the sery 
ices of officers and soldiers of the Regu- 
lar Army in far greater numbers than 
are now available. If they are not pro- 
vided these activities are bound to de- 
teriorate and in the final analysis the 
National Defense is bound to be re- 
duced to a state of ineffectiveness. 

® 
Gun Toting 


HAT is a gun toter? A fellow 
that carries on his person a 

gor) loaded revolver. And he is 
more than that. He is a dastardly 
coward of the yellowest stripe. He is 
always a source of danger to his fellow 
man and a menace to society in general. 

One may realize why the gangster 
earries his gun and has it ready for 
instant service. He knows that his 
rivals are armed and if he is caught at 
a disadvantage it is all up with him. 
But it is diffieult to fathom the work- 
ings of the mind of the average man 
who is a habitual gun téter. It is not 
a sign of manhood as some may think ; 
on the other hand, it is a sign of 
weakness. 

Gun toting should be classed as a 
felony in the eyes of the law and it 
should be made so by statute. If every 
man and woman caught with a gun on 
their person could be indicted and sen- 
tenced to a term of imprisonment and 
heavy fine the practice would stop and 
along with it the homicides in the 
country would be materially lessened. 

Out in Chicago one of our gun toters 
went into a restaurant for a bite to eat. 
It is stated that he was intoxicated at 
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the time—a combination that multiplies 
the chanees for trouble. The waiter 
was a little slow in serving his patron. 
Words passed between the two. A 
melee started. The gun toter drew his 
gun, the waiter grabbed a water bottle. 
When the smoke cleared away there 
was a wrecked cafe; two dead waiters; 
a dangerously wounded policeman and 
the gun toter mortally wounded. 

All of this over nothing at all. If 
that man had not been toting a gun the 
worst that could have happened would 
probably have been a fist fight perhaps 
accompanied by some furniture and 
china throwing. Some people might 
have gotten mussed up somewhat, but 
there would have been no valuable lives 
lost. 

The way to stop gun toting is to 
make it such an unpopular sport ani 
so costly that the ordinary individual 
cannot afford it. 

® 
Revision of Income Tax 


FFICERS of the Army will be 

interested in Mr. Mellon’s pro- 
fee posal for a reduction in the in- 
come tax rates that it is understood 
will be presented for the consideration 
of Congress. 

The principal savings are to be ef- 
fected by those who earn their income 
by their daily service and officers of the 
Army come distinetly under this cate- 
gory. It has been estimated that there 
will be a saving of about 40 per cent 
on those incomes below $6,000 per year. 










In other words, if you now pay $100 
income tax, you will, under the pro- 
posed readjustment, pay only about 
$60. 
As the matter now stands the income 
tax falls heaviest upon those who earn 
their income—to be exact 59 per cent is 
derived from this source. The read- 
justment will place the burden where it 
belongs and afford relief to those who 
really need it. 
® 
Modern Surgery 
WO years ago George Shepherd, 
who was then 54 years old, ap- 
mom peared at the Cook County 
Hospital in Chicago and requested 
treatment. It was found that he had 
an aneurism of the aorta which, in less 
technical terms, means that the walls of 
the great artery that leads directly 
from the heart and through which all 
of the blood of the body flows, were 
weakened and distended. It means that 
unless something was done to combat 
the pressure exerted on the bulging 
walls of the artery at every heart-beat, 
they would some day burst and Shep- 
herd would die—heart disease. 
The man was operated on by Dr. 
MeNealy of the hospital staff. He pro- 
tected the walls of the artery by en- 
easing it in coils of No. 29 piano wire 
in which he used 72 feet for the pur- 
pose. Today the man is in apparently 
excellent health and poses as a living 
testimonial of what modern surgery is 
able to accomplish. 
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N. C. O. Increase Legislation 
™ HE most important piece of 
military legislation before the 

a present Congress is the meas- 
ure for the relief of the noncommis- 
sioned officer situation in the Army. 

When the Army was reorganized 
under the National Defense Act in 
1920 the old system of the apportion- 
ment of noncommissioned officers to 
the branches was abolished and a new 
plan adopted. This latter provided for 
an allotment on a percentage basis of 
the total enlisted strength of the Army. 
All grades and their variations were 
concentrated into seven grades and the 
percentages are: First (Master Ser- 
geants), 0.6 per cent; second (Tech- 
nical and First Sergeants), 1.8 per 
cent; third (Staff Sergeants), 2.0 per 
cent; fourth (Sergeants), 9.5 per cent ; 
fifth (Corporals), 9.5 per cent; sixth 
(Privates First Class), 25 per cent; 
and seventh (Privates), 51.6 per cent. 

At the time the organization of the 
Army was based on an enlisted strength 
of 280,000 men. And the percentages 
arrived at and approved by the War 
Department were made upon the as- 
sumption that that was to be the per- 
manent strength of the Regular Army. 
Based on that premise the percentages 
were sufficiently large to provide all 
the noncommissioned officers in the first 
five grades necessary for all purposes 
which could then be foreseen. 

Then came the reduction to 175,000 
enlisted men and this was followed 
shortly by a reduction to 150,000. 
Through both of these reductions the 
Congress failed to make a revision of 


. the percentages. By delaying the re- 
‘‘duetion or demotion of noncommis- 
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‘ sioned officers until necessary adjus:- 


ments could be effected the Army man 
aged to struggle along under the bur 
den. Promotions were promptly sus- 
pended and every noncommissione! 
officer who vacated his appointment {.; 
any cause made a vacancy that cou! 
not be filled. . 

Finally came the reduction i) 
125,000 enlisted men and again Con- 
gress failed to appreciate the fact that 
the noncommissioned officer percent- 
ages would not provide a sufficient 
number to enable the Army to ‘‘carry 
on.”’ 

On the basis of 280,000 the percen'- 
ages were sufficient for all the needs o/ 
the service and on any moderate reduc- 
tion they would have been sufficient 
by certain curtailments that could be 
made. But when a wholesale reduction 
is thrust upon the service, such as oc- 
curred, the percentages will not pro- 
vide a sufficient number to enable the 
Army to earry on its functions effec- 
tively and efficiently. 

In this connection it must be remem- 
bered that there are certain activitics 
that are of a continuing nature. There 
is a certain overhead in every branch 
just as there is in any big business. 
These must be maintained no matter 
what the strength of the Army that 
may be fixed by Congress. They re- 
quire noncommissioned officers of ap- 
propriate grades for their efficient 
operation. 

By cutting down activities; reducing 
the number of units in the branches; 
and by a drastic readjustment of the 
interior elements of tables of organiza- 
tion the Army managed to function 
after a fashion without going to ©." 


, 
{ 
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cress for a revision of the percentages. 
Two years’ experience has demon- 
strated, however, that it cannot be done 
and earry out the spirit and letter of 
the National Defense Act. 

When the law was enacted it was not 
possible: to foresee the great develop- 
ment of the National Guard and Or- 
ganized Reserves together with their 
two main feeders, the R. O. T. C. and 
(.M. T. C. The requirements of these 
services in the way of noncommis- 
sioned officers’ personnel could not be 
anticipated or even approximated. To 
provide the necessary number combat 
units have had to relinquish a part of 
their already too small number author- 
ized by Tables of Organization. These 
activities have fully justified their ex- 
istence over a period of years and 
should by all means be provided with 
the necessary Regular Army personnel 
to enable them to progress with their 
development and training. In this con- 
nection it must be remembered that the 
greater the reduction of the Regular 
Army is, the greater the necessity for 
the development of our civilian forces. 

This whole proposition for the relief 
of the situation was worked up last 


year. A careful and exhaustive study. 


was made of the absolute needs of the 
service and after consultation with 
Chiefs of Branches the officers who 
have to do with the development and 
training of the civilian components of 
the Army of the United States; and 
those in charge of collateral activities, 
a reasonable solution of the problem 
was made and submitted to the 67th 
Congress, in the shape of Bills intro- 
duced in both the Senate and House. 
So potent were the merits of the pro- 
posal that the Senate passed their Bill 
without hearings and practically unani- 


mously. The House Military Commit- 
tee conducted exhaustive hearings on 
their measure and the Bill received the 
approval of the entire body and a re- 
port to that effect was rendered to the 
House by Mr. McKenzie who had 
charge of the measure. In the last 
days of the session it was understood 
that an opportunity would be given 
Mr. McKenzie to present the Bill on 
the floor of the House for consideration 
and up to 8.30 P. M. on the last day of 
session it was the understanding of 
those in charge of the measure that it 
would have precedence following the 
dinner recess. But when the time came 
the speaker refused to recognize Mr. 
McKenzie and the measure went by the 
boards. If it could have been gotten 
before the House at that moment there 
is no doubt but that the measure would 
now be on the statute books and the 
Army would have been saved all of the 
embarrassments that it has had to face 
in the past nine months. : 

For several months past the War 
Department has been keeping the mat- 
ter alive. All the details of the present 
measure have been gone over with the 
most minute particularity and the pro- 
posed measure represents the actual re- 
quirements of the service. According 
to the measure proposed the first grade 
will be increased to 0.79 per cent; the 
second to 2.17 per cent; the third to 
2.99 per cent; the fourth to 10.11 per 
cent; the fifth remains at 9.5 per cent, 
and the sixth at 25 per cent. The in- 
creases will be 237 additional Master 
Sergeants; 462 additional Technical 
and First Sergeants; 1,237 additional 
Staff Sergeants, and 762 additional 
Sergeants. 

With this increase the Army will be 
able to provide the noncommissioned 
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officers prescribed for the modified 
Tables of Organization for authorized 
units and to furnish the necessary over- 
head to operate the Regular Army. A 
sufficient number of noncommissioned 
officers of proper grade will be avail- 
able for duty with the National Guard, 
the Organized Reserves and the R. 0. 
T. CG. units in educational institutions. 
The recruiting service will be more, ade- 
quately provided for with suitable 
grades for the men who are called upon 
to keep the service recruited up to 
strength and which has not been done 
mainly through lack of suitable mate- 
rial for experienced recruiters. 

This measure is the most meritorious 
piece of military legislation that has 


come before Congress since the passage 


of the National Defense Act and the 
Army Pay Bill. It will do much for 
the service and solve a lot of problems 
that are now pressing for solution. It 
should have the whole-hearted support 
of the service and its passage into a law 
should be effected at the earliest practi- 
cable date. . 

It is understood that the measure has 
received the approval of the Bureau of 
the Budget with respect to the addi- 
tional funds that will be required for 
the pay and allowances of the men 
whose grades are increased. 

Members of Congress are going to be 
busy this session with important na- 
tional legislative matters. Then, too, 
there will be a rush to complete busi- 
ness and get back home for the coming 
campaign. Members of the Army of 
the United States can render a service 
to the service by placing the facts in- 
cluded in this article before their own 
Representatives in a concise manner 
and urging the support of the measure 
when it comes up for consideration. 


Infantry Answers Roll Call 


HAT the Infantry has answere:] 
“*Here’’ to the 1923 Red Cross 
roll call in handsome fashion i; 

evidenced by the reports that come ji) 

from every quarter. Doughboys 
throughout the Army well remembey 
the wonderful service rendered by this 
splendid organization in France where 

Red Cross workers were in evidence 

evrywhere, and especially up in the 

battle areas. The old timer is always 

ready to do his bit for the Red Cross 

and he is ever willing to exercise his 

persuasive powers on the new recruit. 
* * + 

American Cemeteries in France 


G ENERAL PERSHING has 
given his O. K. to the progress 
that is being made with the 
American Cemeteries in France and 
this should negative the complaints of a 
certain class of tourists who have re- 
turned from abroad in the past few 
months with stories to the effect that 
the graves of our military dead are 
being neglected. 

There is no question but that the 
work is going ahead as rapidly as pos- 
sible. The gigantic task of assembling 
more than 30,000 dead in eight perma- 
nent resting places is no small under- 
taking and the fact that it has been 
accomplished in such a thoroughly effi- 
cient manner is an everlasting credit 
to the Graves’ Registration Service. 

It is true that the permanent build 
ings have not yet been completed an: 
the trees and shrubbery may all not yet 
be planted, but wonders have been ac- 
complished and as time heals the scars 
of construction the final resting place 
of our heroes will take on the same 
beauty and solemnity of our own 
Arlington, the Nation’s shrine. 

When the project is completed there 
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will be eight cemeteries, six in France, 
one in Belgium and one in England. 
Of those in France one will be at Sur- 
senes, near Paris, which will be along 
the beautiful Washington Boulevard 
overlooking the Siene and the city it- 
self; another will be at Belleau Wood, 
and will inelude a broad expanse of ter- 
ritory aequired through the efforts of 
a private association headed by Mrs. 
James S. Frazer; the third is at Bony. 
The heroes of America’s great battle in 
Franee—The Meuse Argonne—w ho 
made the supreme sacrifice will find 
their last resting place in a beautiful 
spot near Romagne where one may 
overlook the great battlefield and see 
the historie places that figured in that 
bloody conflict. The dead of the St. 
Mihiel Salient will rest in peace near 
Thiau Court, while those who gave their 
lives along the Aisne and Oisne will 
rest at Serignes et Nesles. The Bel- 
gium Cemetery is located on Flanders 
Fields near Waereghem; while in Eng- 
land it is at Brookwood, almost 30 
miles southwest of London, in the roll- 
ing highlands of County Surrey. 

When completed these cemeteries 
will have the same general appearance 
as our National Cemeteries in the 
United States and nothing could be 
more desirable. Every grave will be 


marked by a simple white marble head-- 


stone projecting 24 inches above the 
ground and oa which will be placed the 
name, rank, and organization of the sol- 
dier, together with the State from 
which he came. 

It may be argued that all of the work 
should have been completed over a 
period of five whole years, but those 
who make the argument fail to realize 
the magnitude of the task and neglect 
'o take into consideration the fact that 
it is now less than 18 months since the 


task of returning the soldier dead to 
America has been completed. 

The people of the country may be as- 
sured that if General Pershing is satis- 
fied with what is being done they need 
have no further apprehension regard- 
ing the matter. 

* . 7 

To Dress Up the Soldiers 

ORT BENNING soldiers are te 
be dressed up in style. The 
Chief of Infantry has finally 
succeeded in securing the approval of 
the War Department to a proposal io 
furnish the enlisted personnel of the 
big Infantry training center with a 
tailor-made melton uniform. It is an 
experiment upon the results of which 
it is understood that the future policy 
of the Department will be based. 

This is a step in the right direction. 
If the soldier man is to feel a sense of 
pride in the wearing of his uniform 
that uniform must be made to measure 
up to the requirements. This the ordi- 
nary issue garments will not do. 

The experiment at Fort Benning will 
be watched with interest throughout 
the service and the service may be as- 
sured that it will be given a fair try- 
out. 





7 * 7. 
Pay for Training Camp Service 
ERE is a matter of interest to 
officers of the Infantry who 
m4 served during the war as candi- 
dates in the officers’ training camps up 
to June 30, 1918, and who received 
only the pay of their enlisted grade. 
Under a ruling of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral the officers who come under this 
category are entitled to the difference 
between the pay actually received and 
$100 per month. 
Claims for this difference should be 
filed with the least practicable delay 
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with the General Accounting Office, 
Washington, D. C. Here they will re- 
ceive the necessary attention and the 
officer concerned notified of the action 
taken. 

In this connection it must be remem- 
bered that thousands of these claims are 
coming in and have to be acted upon. 
This ineludes an examination of the 
officers’ record to determine his status 
at the time covered by the claim and a 
verification of the dates for which the 
difference in pay is claimed. This is a 
tremendous task thrown upon the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office and naturally it 
will take time to accomplish it. The 
work is going forward as rapidly as 
possible and officers should not be im- 
patient at the delay. As a matter of 
fact, it is understood that Congress 
will have to pass a law making funds 
available for the payment of these 
claims and it is expected that they will 
all have been acted upon by the time 
the money is available for their pay- 
ment. 

In order to facilitate the matter the 
U. S. Infantry Association has secured 
a supply of the blank forms on which 
the claim may be made and is ready to 
supply them to officers. Those who de- 
sire the forms should inclose’a stamped 
and addressed envelope with their ap- 
plication. 


Changes in Company Commanders 
HAT the Army is suffering from 






a too frequent change of Com- 
Ze) pany Commanders there can be 
little doubt. Instances have been cited 
where practically the entire commis- 
sioned personnel of a regiment has 
changed over the short period of two 
years and where a company has had a 
dozen or more commanders within the 
same short period of time. 


This makes for a lack of stabilit, 
and continuity of purpose which is 
most detrimental to training and ge). 
eral efficiency. It precludes the id. 
of the building up of an organizatio), 
with which the officer must live over « 
period of years and on which his rep). 
tation as an officer must be based. 

In order to get results a Company 
Commander should be with his com 
pany for a minimum of two years and 
preferably three or four. If such were 
the policy and it was carried out there 
would be less of the thought now preva. 
lent among officers that they are merely 
doing time with an organization pend 
ing another detail on detached service. 


Praises R. O. T. C. 


T a recent assembly of the 
faculty and student body in the 
2 Chapel of the Mississippi Agri 
cultural and Mechanical College, Dr. 
B. M. Walker, Vice-President and Dean 
of the School of Engineering of that in- 
stitution, addressed the assembly on 
the work of the Reserve Officers, Train- 
ing Corps and what he saw at the 
R. O. T. C. Camp at Camp MeClellan 
in July, 1923. 

To properly grasp the significance 0/ 
Dr. Walker’s remarks it must be re- 
membered that Dr. Walker was in thie 
Class of ’83 when Mississippi A. and 
M. College was essentially a military 
school, under the old standard of ex- 
actness and discipline. He has been 4 
member of the faculty ever since an‘! 
is classed as one of the most advance: 
teachers in this country. He knows 
from experience what a real military 
training demands of the individual an ! 
what it gives him. He also knows t!v 
mental attitude of the youth and wha' 
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training he needs. His remarks were 
unsolicited and impromptu. Dr. Wal- 
ker in substance said: 


The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
is organized in conformity with the Na- 
tional Defense Act. It is a part of the 
great scheme to keep us out of war by 
being prepared to aequit ourselves if 
war threatens us or is forced upon us. 
Wars are not things of the past. 
Within the time of my recollection 
there has been the Franco-Prussian 
War, the Spanish-American War, the 
Boer War, the Russo-Japanese War, 
the Balkan War, and the Great World 
War, not to mention many minor con- 
fliets. While I would like to know that 
we will never see another war, I think 
the one prudent thing to do is to be 
prepared. That is what the R. O. T. C. 
is for. 

It was my pleasure to represent the 
A. and M. College last July at a meet- 
ing of presidents of colleges having 
units of the R. O. T. C. at Camp 
McClellan, Ala., during the R. O. T. C. 
camp. I ate from the same table as the 
students and saw their camp life quite 
closely. The food was excellent, well 
cooked and abundant. It was not fas- 
tidious and the service was plain, but it 
was good, clean and wholesome. The 
company streets and tents were im- 
maculately clean—not so much as a 
mateh on the ground. The weather was 
hot, but the nights were cool, and there 
were excellent facilities .for bathing, 
swimming and various forms of whole- 
some diversion and recreation. The 
work and instruction were excellent. I 
want to see one hundred and fifty stu- 
dents go from this school to the camp 
next year. 


Dr. Walker then gave a description 
of a demonstration of an attack by all 
arms as he saw it and as it impressed 
him, and did it in language so concise, 
so complete, and so orderly, and with 
such exact use of technical terms that 
no one who heard him had any diffi- 
culty in visualizing a sector of an 
attack. - 


To those of us who are trying to get 
a great message through the lines it is 
very encouraging indeed to know that 
one like Dr. Walker can see in our work 
something greater than mere pageantry 
and sham battles. 
R. E. Greusreap, 
Lieut. Col. U. 8. A., Retired, 
P. M. 8. and T., Miss. A. and 
M. College. 


M. O. W. W. Meeting 


cure monthly meeting and Junch- 

ag €On Of the District of Columbia 

: Chapter of the Military Order 
of the World War was held at the 
Hotel Lafayette at noon Thursday. It 
was well attended and the members 
were enthusiastic over the progress 
being made. After lunch Gen. Smedley 
Butler, U. S. Marine Corps, gave an 
extremely interesting talk in which he 
brought out the importance of the order 
and the place it is destined to take in 
the affairs of the Nation. Chapters of 
this order are being established 
throughout the country and charters 
will be issued wherever a group of 
World War officers may desire to insti- 
tute a chapter. The details of this lat- 
ter may be obtained by addressing the 
Executive Officer of the order at 41 
East 42d Street, New York City. 


Strauss Building Bell Tower 


the construction of the modern 
skyscraper there is scarcely any 
limit to the innovations and de- 

vices that are possible. 

Although the feature of cathedral 
chimes was introduced in New York 
some years ago when the Metropolitan 
Tower was erected, the first skyscraper 
chimes in Chicago are now being in- 
stalled there. 
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Cathedral chimes will sound the 
‘Cambridge Quarters’’ in the great 
tower of the Strauss Building 450 feet 
above ground. The four heavy bells to 
be installed at the base of the dome will 
be the highest above ground of any 
bells in the world with the sole excep- 
tion of the Metropolitan Tower bells in 
New York City, of which the Strauss 
bells will be an exact counterpart. 

Not even the tall towers of historic 
European cathedrals or the House of 
Parliament in London have belfries that 
will reach within 100 feet of the height 
at which the Chicago bells, now being 
east by the Meneely Bell Company of 
Troy, N. Y., will have their setting. 

The large bell of the peal will weigh 
three and a half tons, with the others 
graduated proportionately. The motive 
power for chiming the ‘‘Quarters”’ will 
be directly below the bells, which, in 
addition to playing a few bars of the 
famous Handel melody every fifteen 
minutes, will sound the full hours on 
the large bell. 

While the rich power of these bells 
will be sufficient to make them heard 
for miles under favorable conditions, 
the tones will be so soft that they may 
be listened. to with pleasure by those 
standing nearby. 

Special elevators will be provided 
for the benefit of sightseerers who may 
desire to witness the striking of the 
~ bells at close range, thus making it pos- 
sible that the record established at the 
Metropolitan Tower of approximately 
100,000 visitors in a single year may be 
exceeded. 


Stamp Collectors 


The following name is added to the 
Infantry Association list of stamp col- 
lectors : 

Major Alexander L. P. Johnson, Inf. 





Retirement of Woodfill 


Oo N the occasion of the retirement 
74 of Master Sergeant Samuel 
fae Woodfill, 11th Infantry, the 


whole regiment was turned out for 
review in his honor at Fort Benjamin 
Harrison. General Aultman presented 
the retirement order which, after re 
citing the valuable service that he had 
rendered to the nation, stated : 


Master Sergeant Woodfill has given 
us an example of steady application to 
duty, of loyalty and good service in 
peace time, and of especially meri- 
torious and heroie service in war, the 
order said. Further words can add no 
luster to such a brilliant career. The 
regiment congratulates him upon his 
successful career, and its good wishes 
go with him upon his retirement. 

* = * 


Christmas Menus 


A set of Christmas souvernir menus 
would be of great interest. It is sug- 
gested that a copy of yours be for- 
warded to the Secretary of the U. S 
Infantry Association for file. 

>. * 


The Small-Bore Rifle Match 


rary Military Small-Bore Rifle 

Matches being conducted 

$98 throughout the service under 

the auspices of the National Rifle As- 

sociation are receiving a lot of at- 
tention. 

These matches provide competitive 
features and an opportunity for the 
man in the service to compare his 
ability to hold and squeeze with the 
ability of the civilian followers of the 
sport, and they lay the groundwork for 
a closer cooperation between National 
Guard and Regular units with the 
civilians in their locality. 

The provisions for Corps Area and 
regimental championships, in addition 
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to the national championships, offer in- 
centives to men and organizations who 
feel that they have an opportunity to 
win honors within their own organiza- 
tions, although they may not yet have 
developed into national championship 
material. 

The matches provided for this year 
are the Company Team Match; the 
Regimental Team Match and the Indi- 


vidual Military Championship Match. . 


The Company Team Match is open to 
teams of five competitors from any com- 
pany, troop or battery of the United 
States Army, Navy, Marine Corps or 
National Guard. The members are al- 
lowed to shoot on but one team repre- 
senting an organization and any num- 
ber of teams may be entered from an 
organization. The distance is fifty 
feet. This match which has been in 
operation since the early part of De- 
cember has been completed and all 
of the targets must be on file with the 
National Rifle Association at Washing- 
ton by January 12. Company B, 17th 
Infantry, won this match during the 
Competition of 1923. 

The Regimental Team match is open 
to teams of ten competitors from any 
regiment or equivalent unit in the U. 8. 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps and the Na- 
tional Guard. 

Competitors will shoot on but one 
team representing one organization. 
Any number of teams may be en- 
tered from one organization. The 
range is fifty feet from firing point 
to target. The match will consist of 
four stages fired weekly, at hours 
best suiting the convenience of the 
regiment concerned. A stage will con- 
sist of two strings, each of two sighting 
shots and ten shots for record, fired in 
the following order: First week—One 
string prone, one sitting. Second week 


—One string prone, one kneeling. 
Third week—One string prone, one 
standing. Fourth week—Rapid fire, 
one string prone, one kneeling, one sit- 
ting. To every Corps Area entering 20 
teams from any or all branches or arms 
of the service will be awarded a special 
Corps Area championship with appro- 
priate medals to the winning team, the 
seores made in the military regimental 
team championship to count in the 
Corps Area championship. 

Firing will begin on the match on 
January 13 and will terminate Feb- 
ruary 9. The targets must be in Wash- 
ington by February 15. The 17th In- 
fantry at Fort Crook, Nebraska, won 
this match for 1923. 

The Individual Military Champion- 
ship Match is open to any individual 
who is a member of the United States 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, National 
Guard or Organized Reserve. The 
range is fifty feet as in the case of the 
other competitions. The match consists 
of four stages, fired weekly at such 
hours best suiting the convenience of 
the individual concerned; provided, 
however, that the entire stage be fired 
completely, and not on different dates. 
A stage will consist of two strings, 
each of two sighting shots and ten shots 
for record, fired in the following order : 
First week—One string prone, one sit- 
ting. Second week—One string prone, 
one kneeling. Third week—One string 
prone, one standing. Fourth week— 
Rapid fire, one string prone, one string 
kneeling, one sitting. 

When twenty or more competitors 
are entered from any one regiment or 
equivalent unit, they will also be con- 
sidered as competing in a regimental 
competition and their scores considered 
accordingly and the individual with the 
highest aggregate score will be awarded 
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a special bronze medal. Bronze medals 
to the next three in order. 

To any Corps Area entering 75 com- 
petitors will be awarded a special Corps 
Area individual championship. A sil- 
ver medal will be awarded the Corps 
Area champion with a bronze medal to 
the runner-up. Scores made in the in- 
dividual military championship to 
count in the Corps Area championship. 

This match will be fired between the 
dates of February 10 and March 8. 
The targets must be in Washington by 
March 15. The match was won last 
year by Maj. J. L. Boles, Field Artil- 
lery. 

These matches serve the triple pur- 
pose of stimulating interest in rifle 
marksmanship; to give the marksman 
an opportunity for practice firing at a 
period when a large majority of the 
outdoor ranges are not available and to 
establish a standard of comparison 
throughout the service. 


® 
Army Changes 


. a HERE follows a list of officers. 


who have dropped out of the 

BES Army list since November 15, 
1923. Cross off these names on your 
copy of Army Retirements and keep 
your book posted up to date. It will 
only take a few minutes. As time goes 
on the information contained in your 
Army Retirements will become more 
and more valuable to you. It will 
enable you to keep track of where you 
stand with respect to your promotion 
and enable you to calculate just how 
much time you are gaining on your 
date based on retirements for age. The 
numbers at the right of the column in- 
dicate the page number of Army Re 
tirements. 


For the benefit of those officers why 
have not yet gotten their copy of Army 


Retirements we are forwarding wit! 


the book a copy of the list of changes 
since January Ist, 1923. This together 


with the list below will enable you : 
post your book right up to date. 
Each month the INFantRy JourNA: 


will include in this department a lis! 


of changes that have occurred since th: 


last list was published. 
See page 5f for an order blank fo: 


an examination of Army Retirements 
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ke 9 
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Winter, W. E. 152 
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-ombination Voucher-Check 
HE HAYWORTH PRINTING 
COMPANY has devised a com- 
EB bination voucher-check for use 
oonnection with disbursements from 
« company fund, which solves a lot 
the problems of the Company Com- 











the stub. In the check stub you have 
an up-to-date statement of your com- 
pany fund bank account. Your own 
check with the company imprint on it 
gives class to the whole transaction. 
The voucher-check is printed on 
Hammermill safety paper which pre- 


— © SaeeED o0——__—_— : Company Fund Fort Crook, Nebraska 
TT Oe ee ee Co. B, 17th Infantry 
|_ jis — a 192_ 
| | | 
pe an i Sena ner of of the mpany Fun ». B, i7th Infantry 
| RECEIVED of the Co: Fund Go. B, 17th Inf 
me ee oH. i : = dB. a Dollars, $ 
roves | Se a rom | | ss For invoices enumerated on this voucher 
= 5 | Please detach, sign and return ——————e 
4 this voucher before depositing . . 
a l Snead Regulations ea ae voucher 
' _ —_—is_, Copyrighted, 1924, Rayworth Printing Campeny, We-bington. D 
_ { _s ee ee ee ee @ ew oo @ = ae @ @ ao om @ come ees @ oe: 
ne The Company Fund N 
Company B, 17th Infantry ne aoe 
in I Fort Crook, Nebraska, 192. 
—_ AY TO THE 
ee Oe Ty $ 
I 
BROT FO@warD |} ee 
\ Selieaaie = ___—.Dollars 
~Y CEPOSITED 








To 











OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





1 Copyrighted. 1924 Maysorth Printing (company 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK | 





The Company Fund, Co. B, 17th Infantry 


Gerona 


Washington. D.C 


Facsimile Copy of Voucher-Check 


manders. The arrangement consists of 
a voucher for the company fund 
account and a check in payment for the 
account. 

The use of this blank form has many 
advantages and-provides the Company 
Commander with a complete record of 
the transaction available at all times. 
In the voucher stub you have a per- 
manent record of just what the ex- 
penditure was made for and when the 
voucher and check was mailed. The 
receipt, when returned, is the per- 
manent voucher for the company fund 
account. Should an auditor inspect 
the company fund account between 
the time the voucher-check is sent out 
and the time the voucher comes back, 
there is a record of the transaction on 


cludes the possibility of erasure or 
check changing or raising, which is a 
protection to the Company Com- 
mander. Checks made out on this 
paper cannot be altered without being 
easily detected before payment by the 
bank. 

Five hundred of voucher- 
checks will provide a supply for the 
company fund over a long period of 
time. 


these 


The Hayworth Printing Company is 
making a bid for Army Printing and 
will give individual attention to your 
requirements. They have one of the best 
plants in the country and their prices 
are reasonable considering the quality 
work they turn out. 
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Military Text-Book 
HE United States Infantry As- 
sociation has made a careful 
and exhaustive study of the 
situation with respect to the publica- 
tion and distribution of Military 
Text-Books. 

As is well known, the War Depart- 
ment has adopted and established the 
pamphlet system with respect to 
Army Regulations, Training Regula- 
tions and Special Regulations which 
are prepared for binding in a ‘loose- 
leaf binder. After a survey of all 
binders available and a thorough test 
of them the Department has adopted 
the Kalamazoo Loose-Leaf 





Binder as 
the one which meets the requirements 
of the Service. This binder 
stantially constructed to stand wear 
and tear, the filing device is simplic- 
ity itself, its capacity is about 400 
sheets—800 pages pages of text and 
the pamphlets are held securely so 
there is no danger of losing them. 
Based upon the study referred to 
in the opening paragraph the follow- 
ing are the conclusions arrived at. 


is sub- 


1. The military text-book of the 
future will be made up of a collection 
of pamphlets, each containing the 
text of a particular subject. 

2. These pamphlets will be pub- 
lished along the general lines followed 
by the. War Department in the publi- 
cation of the Army Regulations and 
Training Regulations. 

3. The pamphlets will be assembled 
in a loose-leaf binder. 

4. In view of the fact that the War 
Department has adopted the Kalama- 
zoo Loose-Leaf Binder and issued a 
large number of them to organiza- 
tions and individual officers it is most 
desirable that pamphlets published in 
the future should be prepared for 
binding in the Kalamazoo Binder. 


Having arrived at the conclusions 
set forth above the U. S. Infantry 
Association has taken steps to meet 
the situation. We have secured 
Service distributing agency for 
Kalamazoo Loose-Leaf Binder and are 
now prepared to supply them to the 
Service. 

Tentative arrangements have been 
made with the authorities of the In- 
fantry School at Fort Benning, for 
the preparation of the manuscripts 
for pamphlets supplementing the 
Training Regulations and for certain 
other material that is used at the 
Infantry School in the courses there. 
This material will be published in 
pamphlet form and prepared for bind- 
ing in the Kalamazoo Loose-Leaf 
Binder. 


9) 

Infantry School Recreation Center 
RELIMINARY plans for the 
establishment of a great recre- 
z at the Infantry 
School have just been made public by 
Brig. Gen. Briant H. Wells, the Com- 
mandant of the big Infantry Training 
Center at Fort Benning. 

When completed the project will 
represent an intrinsic value of some 
$350,000 and will be the most exten 
sive establishment in the Army as 
well as the greatest recreational in- 
stitution in the southland. 

The project involves the construc- 
tion of a reinforced concrete stadium 
capable of seating some 11,000 per- 
sons, which will take the form of an 
Infantry memorial; the construction 


ation center 





of an up-to-date baseball diamond 
with a fine steel and concrete grand- 
stand; an officers club building that 
will stand as a monument to Infantry 
achievement as long as-time lasts and 
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having all the features of an up-to- 

country ¢club, including a golf 

vse, tennis courts, basketball 

irts and a polo field. The present 

‘heater and gymnasium is to be linked 
up with the new construction. 

The whole is to be known as the 
Infantry Sehool recreational center 
of which the memorial stadium is to 
be the pivotal center. It will be lo- 
cated in the heart of the activities of 
the great Infantry School and readily 
It is fully expected 
that the stadium will be completed in 
time for the football season next fall. 

The plans for financing the project 
are now under consideration and they 


acct ssible to all. 


will be announced at an early date, 
It has been estimated that something 
between $100,000 and $125,000 will be 
required for the whole project which 
will, when completed produce a plant 


with a value of some $350,000. 
® 

Infantry Promotions 

RIG..-GEN. FRED W. SLAD- 

EN has been advanced to the 

grade of Major General, and 
Colonels Samuel D. Roekenbach 
Frank Parker of the Infantry ad- 
vanced to the grade of Brigadier Gen- 
erals. The following is a brief resumé 
of the service of these officers: 


and 


Maj. Gen. Fred W. Sladen is at 
present on duty as Superintendent of 
the United States Military Academy 
at West Point, New York. He was 
born in Massachusetts and appointed 
to the Military Academy from Nebras- 
ka. He graduated in 1890 and was 
assigned to the Infantry with which 
his earlier service was at Vancouver 
Barracks, Washington. 

From 1898 to 1900 General Sladen 
served on the staff of General Otis, 
during which period he performed 





various duties and participated in sev- 
eral engagements in the Philippine 
Islands. His further service prior to 
the World War comprised assignment 
as instructor of tactics at the U. S. 
Military Academy, duty with regiment 
at Vancouver Barracks, detail on the 
general staff, Commandant of Cadets at 
the U. S. Military Academy and duty 
with troops in China. 

After our entry into the World War 
General Sladen commanded the first 
and second training camps at the Pre- 
sidio of San Francisco. He then served 
for a few months in the office of the 
Chief of Staff of the Army during 
which period he was appointed a briga- 
dier-general of the National Army. In 
March of 1918 he was assigned to the 
command of the 5th Infantry Brigade, 
3d Division, with which he remained 
throughout its campaigns. 

Upon organization of the American 
Forces in Germany, General Sladen 
was detailed to command the Ist Brig- 
ade. He was appointed a_ perma- 
nent brigadier-general in July, 1920, 
and after his return to the United 
States served for a time at Fort Sheri- 
dan, IL, until detailed to his present 
duty as Superintendent at West Point. 

Brig. Gen. Samuel D. Rockenbach is 
at present on duty at Camp Meade, 
Md., in command of the Tank Center. 
He was born in Virginia and was a 
resident of Missouri when he entered 
the Army from civil life on August 1, 
1891, having graduated from the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute in 1890. His 
earlier service was in the Cavalry. He 
served in Cuba and Porto Rico in 1898. 
He was in Cuba from 1900 until 1902 
during which time he held various 
offices, including charge of construction 
of the water works at Guantanamo. 
From 1905 to 1909 he served as a 
major in the Philippine Scouts. In 
1914 he’ went to Europe as Military 
Observer with German Armies in the 
field, from which duty he returned in 
1915. Commencing in 1916 he served 
as base quartermaster of the Laredo 
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District during the border concentra- 
tion. 

General Rockenbach departed for 
France as a member of General Persh- 
ing’s staff in May, 1917. From June 
to December, 1917, he commanded Base 
Section No. 1 at St. Nazaire. In De- 
cember, 1917, he was ordered to Gen- 
eral Headquarters as chief of the Tank 
Corps. He was appointed a brigadier- 
general in June, 1918. In February, 
1919, the combat duty of the Tank 
Corps having ceased, he was again 
placed in command of Base Section 
No. 1 at St. Nazaire. He returned to 
the United States in August, 1919, and 
was detailed as chief of the Tank Corps 
at Camp Meade, Md. . Upon the ab- 
sorption of the Tank Corps by the In- 
fantry in conformity with the National 
Defense Act, General Rockenbach con- 
tinued in command of the Tank Center 
at Camp Meade, Md. 

Brig. Gen. Frank Parker is now an 
instructor at the Army War College, 
Washington, D. C. He was born in 
South Carolina from which state he en- 
tered the U. S. Military Academy. 
Upon graduation in the class of 1894, 
he was assigned to the Infantry, but 
shortly thereafter transferred to the 
Cavalry with which he served at vari- 
ous stations in Texas. In his early 
services he was for two years in Porto 
Rico; instructor of languages at the 
U. 8S. Military Academy; student at 
the French Cavalry School; Military 
Attaché in Venezuela and Argentine, 
1904-06; Army of Cuban Pacification, 
1906-08; and from 1909-12 an in- 
structor of the rural guards of Cuba. 


D 


General Parker attended the E..| 
Superieure de Guerre in France 
1912 and again in 1914. Early in 1 
he served as an observor with 
French Armies in the field. After 
United States entered the war he 
detailed by the Commander-in-Chi: 
chief of the Liaison Group between 
American G. H. Q. and the Fr 
G. H. Q. of the North and North 
Armies. 

In December, 1917, General Park: 
was assigned to command of the 1>'! 
Infantry of the Ist Division, w! 
regiment he commanded until August, 
1918, when he was appointed Bri 
dier-General and assigned to the 1st 
Infantry Brigade of the Ist Divisic: 
He succeeded to the command of t\) 
Division during its operation under 1): 
Fifth Army Corps, when the outstand 
ing incident was the advance which 
resulted in the oecupation of the 
heights southwest of Sedan. He was 
recommended for promotion to the 
grade of Major-General by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the A. E. F. on 
October 17, 1918, but the Armistice 
prevented action upon the recom 
mendation. 

General Parker attended the Ecole 
Superieure de Guerre, graduating 
1920, and the Centre de Hautes 
Etudes, graduating in 1921. Since hi 
returned to the United States he has 
been an instructor at the Command 
and General Staff School. at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans., and at the Arm) 
War College at Washington, D. “., 
where he is now located. 
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the year the aggregate enrollment was 
164,187, including 10,030 officers. Even 
if the customary winter shrinkage con- 


The Year Ahead 


URING the calendar year 1923 the 
National Guard underwent a se- 

vere test. The Chief of the Militia 
Bureau has gone so far as to say that 
e considers the past year to have been 
« vital period in the Guard’s develop- 
ment. During the past twelve months 
the National Guard in many States 
had to undergo what amounted to a 
complete reorganization. This was due 
to the large numbers of enlistments ex- 
piring in 1923 following the heavy re- 
cruiting three years before during the 
season of the Guard’s greatest growth. 
The faet that the Guard ended the 
year 1923 in such excellent condition 
is a source of much justifiable gratifi- 
cation to the National Guard and Reg- 
ular Army officers who have worked 
hard to bring the force through this 
trying time. Fully 50,000 new men 
must have aecepted the National Guard 
obligation during the past year to off- 
set the number leaving the service and 
to cause the steady increase in strength 
noted from May until October of the 
past year. On October 31 the Guard’s 
aggregate strength had reached 166,- 
009, a figure in excess of any enroll- 


ment in National Guard history, except: 


during those few months preceding the 
draft into Federal service in August, 
1917. 

Running true to experience, the Na- 
‘ional Guard showed a slight decrease 
i strength during months of Novem- 
ber and December. On the first of 
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tinues for the months of January, Feb- 
ruary and March, it is clear that the 
Guard is in much better condition than 
ever before to profit by the field train- 
ing of the coming summer. A period 
of reorganization and readjustment has 
been successfully weathered and the 
Guard is all the stronger for the ex 

perience. 

On every side there are indications 
that the people of the United States 
are in favor of liberal support for the 
National Guard as it is now consti- 
tuted. This is not to say that the 
average citizen is sitting up nights 
thinking of what a wonderful organiza- 
tion the country has in this force. 
That isn’t the way citizens think. But 
the test of the National Guard’s popu- 
larity with American taxpayers is to 
be found in the response from business 
men throughout the country whenever 
the needs of a National Guard organi- 
zation are put fairly and squarely be- 
fore the local Chamber of Commerce. 
The business men of St. Paul and Kan- 
sas City and a large number of others 
have gone definitely on record in sup- 
port of this service, and have added 
practice to precept by pledging them- 
selves to see to it that National Guards- 
men in their employment are not only 
permitted to attend the prescribed fif- 
teen-day encampment without loss of 
wages or vacation privileges, but are to 
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be allowed to perform this duty with- 
out sacrifice of any kind, either in the 
matter of retention or promotion. 

It is also true that in many Staie 
legislatures, and in Congress as well, 
there is still a tendency to cut National 
(Guard estimates too drastically. But 
one by one the States that have been 
unable to provide reasonably for their 
National Guard organizations find that 
their legislatures are becoming more 
generous. Congress, in turn, is appro- 
priating enough money to keep a fair 
sized National Guard force in a state 
of efficiency and as time goes on an in- 
crease in the Federal appropriation for 
this purpose may be confidentially 
counted upon, assuming, as we have 
every reason to assume, that the Na- 
tional Guard will continue to justify 
its maintenance. The future ahead of 
the National Guard of the United 
States is bright. 

® 
112th Infantry Carries On 


T a meeting of the officers and non- 
commissioned officers of the 1st 
Battalion held at Grove City, Pa., ar- 
rangements were perfected for the or- 
ganization of an Association of Non- 
commissioned Officers and committees 
were appointed to complete the project. 
A similar meeting was held at Kane, 
Pa., at which some 85 members of the 
3d Battalion were present. The offi- 
cers and men attended these meetings 
at their own expense which shows their 
interest in military affairs and the 
National Defense. Col. C. Blaine 
Smathers, the regimental commander, 
addressed the Grove City meeting, 
dwelling upon the duties and responsi- 
bilities of noncommissioned officers in 
the National Guard Organizations. 
Both meetings were productive of much 
good. The noncommissioned officers 

















































were made to feel that they are a m « 
important element of the regiment and 
they went back to the organization \ \:h 
a broader view, a renewed interest :1d 
a greater determination to make (|. 
112th Infantry second to none in the 
National Guard service. 

Since the termination of the sum 
mer’s camp the regiment has devoted a 
lot of time and effort to training in rifle 
marksmanship. This work will be con- 
tinued on gallery practice ranges 
throughout the winter. <A schedule of 
competitive matches have been ar- 
ranged for which will begin January 
1 and terminate early in May. The 
firing will be conducted in accordance 
with competition rules and when the 
winners of the preliminaries have been 
determined there will be a shoot to de- 
termine the winning team of the regi- 
ment. During the course of all com 
petitive firing the individual who niakes 
the highest score will be declared the 
champion of the regiment and awarded 
a handsome trophy. 

During November all units of the 
112th Infantry conducted a test mobili- 
zation. With the exception of the 2d 
Battalion and Band, which mobilized 
as a whole, all units were ordered to 
mobilize on the regular drill night. 
Organization commanders had no idea 
as to the date on which to expect the 
order. The evening before a unit was 
to mobilize, a telegram was sent from 
Regimental Headquarters to the unit 
commander directing him to mobilize 
his unit on the following evening. The 
Commanding Officer, or one of his rep- 
resentatives, was present with every 
unit on mobilization night except three. 

Capt. Rasselas W. Brown, Command- 
ing Company A at Corry, had his or- 
ders in the mail half an hour after re- 
ceipt of the telegram. He had his 
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aipment checked and heavy baggage 

cked and plaeed at the loading door 

dy for shipment. He was ordered 

mobilize at 8:00 P. M. At 8:10 the 
company was formed in heavy march- 
‘ng order and at 8:45 marched to the 
station ready to entrain. 

The results of the test were highly 
satisfactory. Every one was interested 
and worked hard. The attendance was 
very good. No serious deficiency was 
noted in the equipment of any organi- 
zation. It afforded each organization 
commander an opportunity to test the 
effieaey of his unit mobilization plan. 
It demonstrated the readiness with 
which the regiment as a whole could be 
mobilized in ease of emergency. It 
gave ample demonstration of the won- 
derful morale existing throughout the 
regiment. 

Company A completed the season’s 
target practice in a blaze of glory. Of 
the 76 men who fired the course, 10 
qualified as expert riflemen, 21 as 
sharpshooters and 36 as marksmen, a 
total of 67 qualified. The average 
score of the 10 experts was 301. The 
highest seore for record was that made 
by Serg. Albert L. Watrous, which was 
322. This fine Company is stationed 
at Corry, Pa., and is commanded by 
Capt. Rasselas W. Brown, 112th In- 
fantry. 

® 
Camp Attendance 


IGURES furnished by the Militia 

Bureau show that during the past 
summer field training period for the 
National Guard the total attendance 
was 9,448 officers and 124,366 enlisted 
men, 

The actual total enrollments of units 
attending the encampments were 10,- 
090 officers and 157,453 enlisted. 

Based on these figures, the percent- 


ages of attendance were as follows: 
Officers, 94 per cent; enlisted men, 79 
per cent; aggregate, 80 per cent. 

This aggregate attendance is slightly 
less than that of a year ago which 
averaged a little less than 81 per centr. 
The difference may be due to the fact 
that there were not so many men out 
of employment this year who were free 
to enroll in the National Guard for the 
purpose of attending the encampment. 

On these attendance figures as a basis 
the Militia Bureau has determined that 
the field training of the individual 
Guardsman last summer cost about 
$64.00. This individual cost has risen 
within the past two years because of the 
disproportionate increase in officer 
personnel resulting from the organiza- 
tion of brigade and division headquar- 
ters, as well as the addition of rental 
and subsistence allowances for officers 
which now have to be paid for the en- 
campment period. 


® 


Training of 154th Infantry 

HE summer training camp of 1923 

has proved to be one of the most 
successful in the history of the 154th 
Infantry, Florida National 
Commanded by Col. 
Turck. 

The enviable results achieved are 
attributed by Colonel Turck, to the 
enthusiasm, activity and efficiency of 
the officers and noncommissioned offi- 
cers of the regiment ; to highly efficient 
staff administration; to a well regu- 
lated schedule of training which gave 
careful consideration to the capabili- 
ties of the men and the provision for 
athletics and competitions and the op- 
portunity for recreation ; and finally in 
no small measure to the personality, 
efficiency and interest of the Regular 
Army instructors on duty with the 


Guard, 
Raymond C. 
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regiment—Maj. A. A. Hoffman, Capt. 
J. L. Ballard, Capt. A. A. Hall, and 
First Lieut. Robert A. Schow, all of 
the Infantry Branch. 

In speaking of the work of these offi- 
cers Colonel Turck says: 


The 154th Infantry has been most 
fortunate in having assigned to it a 
corps of instructors who are not only 
efficient and enthusiastic as instructors, 
but who possess all the qualities of 
mind and heart and disposition needed 
to get the most out of National Guards- 
men, to attain a maximum of results 
and to promote a spirit of good fellow- 
ship and comradeship between the com- 
ponents of the Army of the United 
States. 


With a view to eliminating loss of 
training time every effort was made to 
have the vaccination and typhoid inoc- 
ulation completed at home stations be- 
fore coming to camp. How nearly this 
was accomplished is indicated by the 
record which shows that 98 per cent 
of the men had been vaccinated against 
smallpox and 94.5 per cent of them 
had received the typhoid inoculation. 
Several organizations were 100 per cent 
when they arrived in camp at Black 
Point. 

Colonel Turck adopted the plan of 
having Terrain Exercises for his offi- 
cers preliminary to taking the troops 
out for the execution of tactical exer- 
cises and maneuvers. The success of the 
plan was such that it will probably be 
adopted as a permanent feature in the 
summer training of the regiment. 

There were four of these terrain ex- 
ercises conducted. They were prelimi- 
nary to the actual maneuvers with the 
troops and covered the same ground 
and situation. ‘‘They were most valu- 
able,’’ says Colonel Turck, ‘‘in giving 


‘the officers a knowledge of the terrain 


and preliminary instruction in the plan 


of advance. They covered the pla) of 
advance of the regiment down {o 
platoons. This method of holding pre- 
liminary terrain exercises based on 
actual field maneuvers to follow proved 
most satisfactory as evidenced by the 
smoothness of the field work with the 
troops.’’ 

Two battalion field problems were 
accomplished. Each of these problems 
were based on the regimental field 
problem and gave an opportunity to 
iron out many of the rough spots before 
the entire regiment was taken out. 

The results accomplished were a de- 
cided step in advance of anything here- 
tofore attained in a summer camp and 
the methods pursued are well worthy of 
adoption by other regiments. 

The exercises were conducted along 
the lines specified in ‘‘Terrain Exer- 
cises,’’ a book published by the U. S. 
Infantry Association and which has 
just been recommended to all National 
Guard organizations by Maj. Gen. 
George C. Rickards, Chief of the Mili- 
tia Bureau, who said of the book in a 
recent letter to Corps Area Com- 
manders: 


In selecting textbooks for the use of 
the National Guard it is recognized 
that extreme care should be exercised, 
and they should ordinarily be confined 
to the minimum number of official pub- 
lications. There is, however, no official 
publication of the nature -of the text- 
book under diseussion—Terrain Exer- 
cises—and it is felt that this book would 
be most appropriate and helpful to the 
National Guard in the training and in- 
struction of the officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers. 


An Honest Confession 
zN the January-February issue of the 
Quartermaster Review, Col. Edgar 
A. Sirmyer, Officer in Charge of \2- 
tional Guard Affairs, Ninth Cor 
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\rea, begins an interesting article on 

National Guard with a confession 
which, if the truth were known, might 
truthfully be signed by nine out of 
every ten Regular Army officers who 
have seen duty with the National 
Guard: 


Before taking up my duties as Officer 
in Charge of National Guard Affairs in 
the Ninth Corps Area, I had an idea 
that I knew something of the trials and 
tribulations of the National Guard, be- 
cause, having seen them in camp several 
times, I sympathized with them in a 
rather easual way—for instance, as one 
sympathizes with the Armenians when 


some propagandist brings their troubles 
to one’s mind. 

Now, after ten months’ service for 
and with them, I find that I do not 
sympathize with the National Guards- 
man at all, I honor him and respect 
him more and more each day for his 
self-sacrificing loyalty and devotion to 
duty. He, above all other soldiers of 
these United States, deserves the title 
of a true patriot. 


Administrative Pay 


T is clearly the intent of the law to 

allow National Guard officers belong- 
ing to and commanding organizations 
less than a brigade, and having admin- 
istrative duties in connection therewith, 
additional pay of $240 per year to com- 
pensate them for the extra work en- 
tailed by their position. It is not at 
all clear, however, how far Congress 
expected this provision of law to be ap- 
plied. Not all organizations, by any 
means, are large enough to make any 
great demands upon the time of the 
National Guard officers who administer 
their affairs, and the Militia Bureau’s 
jroblem has been to determine fair 
specifications to which a National 
‘uard organization must conform in 
order to enable its commanding officer 


to qualify for the administrative com- 
pensation. National Guard organiza- 
tions, such as medical detachments, 
medical laboratory sections, ete., enroll 
as low as three or five enlisted men. 
True, these units are not called com- 
panies, but there are a number of 
medical detachments, such as that of 
a cavalry regiment, which enroll more 
men than some companies, such as the 
veterinary company of a medical regi- 
ment. 

Until this matter can be more defin- 
itely covered by legislation the Militia 
Bureau has resolved to avoid the sean- 
dal that would undoubtedly result from 
the payment of $20 a month to an offi- 
cer for conducting the business of these 
very small units, by restricting the ad- 
ditional compensation to the command- 
ing officers of those organizations with 
prescribed enlisted strengths of 16 men 
or greater. 

In Militia Bureau Circular Letter 
69, December 11, 1923, it is stated that 
‘fonly those officers belonging to and 
commanding the following organiza- 
tions are entitled to the $240 per year 
additional pay for the performance of 
administrative duties”’ : 


AIR SERVICE 


Corps Air Service. 
Observation Squadrons. 
Balloon Groups. 

Service Squadrons. 

Balloon Companies. 
Balloon Service Companies. 
Communications Sections. 
Photo Sections (all types). 


CAVALRY 


Regiments. 

Special Troops, Cav. Div. 

Machine-gun Squadrons. 

Troops or similar units (all types) 
(does not include Squadron Hdgrs. De- 
tachments). 
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INFANTRY 

Regiments. 

Special Troops, Infantry Div. 

Companies (all types) except Brig. 
and Bn. Hdars. Cos. 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS 
Regts. (all types) (including A-A). 
. Batteries (all types) (including 
A-A). 
Bn. Hdgqrs. Detch. and Combat 
Trains, Anti-aircraft Gun Battalions. 
Bn. Hdgqrs. Detch, Anti-aircraft Ma- 
chine Gun Bn. 


FIELD ARTILLERY 
Regiments. 
Ammunition Trains (all types). 
Batteries (all types), except Brig. 
Hq. Battery. 
Battalion Hdqrs. Detch. and Combat 
Trains. 
ENGINEERS 
Corps Engineer Service. 
Regiments (all types). 
Engineer Battalions ( Auxiliary). 
Engineer Battalions, mounted. 
Companies (all types). 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS 

Corps Trains. 

Infantry Division Trains. 

Cavalry Division Trains. 

Wagon Trains (Corps) (when or- 
ganized as a separate or detached unit). 

Service Battalions (when organized 
as a separate or detached unit). 

Wagon Companies. 

Bakery Companies. 

Service Companies. 

Motor Transport Companies. 

Motorcycle Companies. 

Motor Repair Sections. 

Field Remount Depot or Squadron. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 


Corps Medical Service. 
Medical Regiments. 
Companies (all types). 


SPECIAL TROOPS 

Special Troops, Army Corps. 

Hdgqrs. Company, Army Corps. 
Ordnance Companies (all types). 
Military Police Companies. 

Military Police Battalions (when or- 


— 


ganized as a separate or detached 
unit). 

Signal Bns. (when organized as 4 
separate or detached unit). 

Signal Companies or Troops. 

Separate Battalions or Squardons 
(all types). 

Detached Battalions or Squadrons 
(all types). 

The exceptions noted in the above 
list, @. e., Infantry brigade and bat- 
talion headquarters companies, Field 
Artillery brigade headquarters _bat- 
teries, ete., are inserted because of the 
Comptroller’s decision of June 12, 
1923, under which the staff officers as- 
signed to the command of these units 
by the tables of organization, are held 
to be primarily staff officers and, 
therefore, not members of the organiza- 
tion in the sense required to qualify 
them to receive the administrative pay. 
Majors commanding regimental bat- 
talions are not considered as having ad- 
ministrative duties. 

The Militia Bureau has found this 
problem to be a very vexing one. When 
first announced it appeared, for ex- 
ample, that the Comptroller’s decision 
referred to would work an unwar- 
ranted hardship upon commanding 
officers of the larger regimental medical 
detachments, since the administration 
of these units undoubtedly makes no- 
ticeable demands on the time of the 
officer responsible for the performance 
of this duty. 

There is another angle to this matter, 
however, which must be considered. 
By being placed on the status of staff 
officers, the officers on duty with 


‘medical detachments and the brigade 


and battalion headquarters units are 
automatically relieved, so far as their 
armory drill pay is concerned, from the 
restrictions imposed by the regulations 
upon organization officers. As the situ- 
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ation now stands the medical officers 
referred to cannot qualify, since they 
are rated as staff officers, for monthly 
armory drill pay of more than four- 
thirtieths of the monthly base pay of 
their grade. But in order to qualify 
for this compensation, these officers do 
not have to consider either the enrolled 
strength or the drill attendance of their 
detachments. These restrictions, ap- 
plied to officers belonging to organiza- 
tions, are now operating to keep large 
numbers of National Guard company 
officers from qualifying for any armory 
drill compensation whatever. 

If these medical detachment officers 
and the officers commanding the brig- 
ade and battalion headquarters units 
referred to, are legally placed on a 
status of organization officers, they wi!l 
immediately become subject to the re- 
strictions set up by the current regu- 
lations as to enrolled strength and 
armory drill attendance. 

The Militia Bureau reports that 
there is inereasing evidence to indicate 
that officers of the class referred to pre- 
fer the present arrangement whereby 
they ean qualify each month for a 
maximum of four-thirtieths of the 
monthly base pay of their grade upon 
the satisfactory performance of the 
duties that may be assigned to them, 
even though the commanding officer in 
each case is disqualified to receive the 
$240 additional pay. 

® 
From General Pershing’s Report 


66,N the face of many discourage- 

ments, the personnel of all com- 
ponents of the Army have zealously 
given of their services. The National 
Guard has achieved a most praise- 
worthy standard of efficiency in view 
of the limited time available for mil- 
itary training; an excellent nucleus 


for the Organized Reserves has been 
built up in the short space of three 
years; the units for the training of 
prospective officers have developed 
in a very satisfactory manner in our 
schools, colleges, and summer camps; 
and the Regular establishment, cheer- 
fully, indeed enthusiastically, has 
subordinated many of its own interests 
in fulfilling its task of aiding in every 
possible way the citizen components 
and auxiliaries of the Regular Army.”’ 


® 


Adjutant General of Rhode Island 
RIG. GEN. HENRY DeW. HAM- 
ILTON has been given an ad in- 
terim appointment as Adjutant Gen- 
eral of Rhode Island, succeeding Gen. 
Charles W. Abbott, deceased. Accord- 
ing to the Providence Tribune, General 
Hamilton formerly served as Adjutant 
General of New York and was in active 
service during the Spanish-American 
War, at which time he rose to the rank 
of major. 

The Rhode Island Legislature meets 
in January and according to the 
Tribune it is likely that a Rhode Island 
National Guard officer will then be 
elected to the post of Adjutant General. 

® 
New York National Guard 
Membership League 

CCORDING to reports the New 
York National Guard authorities 
are making a success of their recruiting 
plan inaugurated a couple of months 
ago. It appears that there is a wide- 
spread enthusiasm for the plan which 
requires all organizations to enroll in a 
Membership League with a pledge to 
secure in each case at least two new 
members during each of the months 
January, February, March, April and 

May. 
Cards bearing the designations of the 


_—e 
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units which are successful in fulfilling 
their pledges are to be placed in a con- 
tainer at the end of the contest period 


and the winners of four prizes’ are 


thereupon to be drawn by lot. This 
idea of stimulating unit recruiting and 
at the same time distributing the in- 
erease over a five months’ period is 
based on sound reasoning, since one of 
the great drawbacks to the customary 
spasmodic recruiting drive is the fact 
that, even if successful, the drive has to 
be repeated at intervals as soon as the 
large group of men enlisted at one time 
leave the organization because of ex- 
piration of their enlistments. By dis- 
tributing the gains over a longer time 
the ‘‘drive’’ feature is done away with 
and the tendency for the organization 
to do its reeruiting from month to 
month is established. 

® 
A School for Instructors’ 


A the National Guard increases in 
importance as a component of the 
Army of the United States, the vital 
necessity of its training becomes in- 
creasingly evident. Under the provi- 
sions of the National Defense Act, Na- 
tional Guard training has become a de- 
partment of military endeavor which 
in its performance, scope, limitations 
and possibilities differs radically from 
Regular Army procedure, and to be 
successfully and profitably accom- 
plished requires special training for 
the Regular Army personnel detailed 
for this duty. 

The system now in force of appoint- 
ing officers from the Regular Army to 
supervise National Guard instruction 
has proven faulty in that the men so 
detailed, on reporting for duty, find 
themselves face to face with conditions 
and methods totally new to their ex- 


1 Capt. John V. D. Hume, Field Artillery, Instructor, Kansas Nationa] Guard. 


— 


perience, no matter how extensive ‘))cir 
experience may have been. They ‘ind 
themselves called upon to perform 
duties for which they haye been given 
no preparation whatever. 

The new Instructor is accustome: to 
function under Army Regulations and 
War Department orders, which are 
never radically departed from. But in 
his new field he must now undertake 
the performance of duty under an en- 
tirely different set of governing regula- 
tions which in few cases are uniformly 
and completely applicable to local con- 
ditions and are, in most cases, so gen- 
eral in their scope that a great deal of 
the Instructor’s efficiency depends 
upon his hitherto untried adaptability. 
National Guard Regulations, State 
Codes and Militia Bureau publications 
interpreting National Guard legislation 
either differ entirely from similar Reg- 
ular Army publications or are just 
enough different to further confuse the 
bewildered Instructor. 

Before he can begin to function ef- 
fectively a careful study of this new 
material is necessary. Even then the 
inexperienced instructor cannot hope 
to gain a thorough understanding 
thereof until he has actually witnessed 
the practical working out of the new 
program. Too often the instructor 
lacks the advantage of advice from an 
experienced confrere and consequent! 
in some cases the new man makes thie 
mistake of following the counsel of 
those that are not qualified to give it. 

The new instructor brings to his work 
a definite conception of a military or- 
ganization. In his Regular Army ex- 
perience he was accustomed to func- 
tioning under a prescribed progra, 
usually originated by those above him. 
based upon the assumption of enforced 
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\| attendanee, unquestioned author- 
trained assistants and an 8-hour 

\| day. Introduced to the National 

rd, he finds himself compelled to 
»romulgate (and usually very 
promptly after his arrival) a drill 
.hedule or instruction program sup- 
posed to be designed to derive the best 
possible results from the 60 armory 
drills that National Guard organiza- 
tions may have in one year. This 
schedule must be adapted to the use 
of several organizations which very 
rarely are on a uniform basis of effi- 
ciency. He finds no vestige of enforced 
drill attendance nor trained subordi- 
nates nor the ironelad administration 
to which he is aceustomed and, to add 
to his confusion, he finds that he must 
often inaugurate schedules for units 
with distinetly differing functions, such 
as headquarters and service units, bat- 
talion headquarters units, machine gun 
units, ete. For the first time he comes 
necessarily into conflict with local con- 
ditions beyond his or his superior’s 
control. He must in addition to his 
drill programs and schedules, super- 
vise the instruction of officers, non- 
commissioned officers and specialists, 
realizing, furthermore, that he must in- 
stil in the two former classes certain 
knowledge to impart to their subordi- 
nates and the ability to impart it. 

In addition to the points mentioned, 
the new instructor has been accustomed 
to a -strietly military intercourse, dis- 
tinet from personal intercourse, with 
his superiors and subordinates, wherein 
proper performance of a specified duty 
under the former and a proper super- 
vision over the latter are all that are 
required of him. On his new detail, 
however, he finds that personal equa- 
tions and social relationships, hitherto 
‘subordinated, have become paramount. 


He discovers that in order to function 
efficiently he must substitute tact and 
diplomacy, together with whatever 
other social graces he may possess, for 
the strictly military attitude he has 
been taught to cultivate. Under the 
present system of detailing Instructors 
there is no assurance that the officer 
secured for the instructorship is 
equipped with the qualifications needed 
for his position or that he has the 
adaptability necessary to acquire them. 

There is no need to go further in sup- 
porting the basic contention that the 
status of the National Guard instructor 
is that of a specialist and that his de- 
tail should be preceded by special in- 
struction. Under the present system, 
a period of from six weeks to two 
months is wasted before the new in- 
structor has oriented himself and is 
ready to funetion effectively. The 
word wasted is used advisedly, for dur- 
ing this initial period he is of prac- 
tically no value to the National Guard 
and he may prove a drawback to the 
organization under his supervision, in 
view of the probability of his making 
hasty and haphazard decisions in an 
effort to be of service. As often as not 
in his ill-advised attempts to justify his 
position the new instructor lays a basis 
of misunderstanding or bad practice 
which affects unfavorably the entire 
period of his National Guard duty and 
doubles, for him, its difficulty. 

In order to make the above criticism 
constructive the following policy is ree- 
ommended for adoption by the War 
Department: That in each of the serv- 
ice schools or as an adjunct to the Gen- 
eral Staff School at Fort Leavenworth, 
there be added a course for National 
Guard instructors to be attended by 
those officers scheduled for instructor- 
ship duty with the National Guard. 
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One month is suggested for the dura- 
tion of this course, that being the 


minimum period during which an offi- . 


cer could, even partially, be prepared 
to function as an instructor. The 
course should be administered directly 
from the Militia Bureau and the 
various Corps Area commanders should 
supply for use therein all of the in- 
struction programs and orders issued 
to the National Guard within their 
jurisdiction. Officer in Charge of Na- 
tional Guard Affairs at the Corps Areas 
headquarters should be in direct com- 
munication with those in charge of this 
special course and they might well be 
looked upon as associate instructors 
therein. The officers conducting the 
course should be those whose experi- 
ence as National Guard Instructors 
qualifies them for this important duty, 
for not the least valuable part of the 
training recommended will be the in- 
tercourse between the student officers 
and the ex-Instructors. The trans- 
mitted experience of the latter will, to 
a large degree, smooth the way before 
the student and save him from an un- 
necessarily arduous apprenticeship. 
The curriculum of the course should 
include the subjects suggested by the 
foregoing paragraphs. The files of the 
Militia Bureau are no doubt full of 
programs, schedules, correspondence 
courses and like matter to serve as 
models or the reverse. The student 
may thus learn the true inwardness of 
the Military Bureau’s policies; he will 
learn what to avoid, as well as what to 
effect ; he will become acquainted with 
the limitations and possibilities of his 
future position ; he will learn about his 
sources of supply, his channels of com- 
munication and his administrative du- 
ties; he will be instructed as to the 
methods by which federal and State 


funds are appropriated, allotted and 
expended,—in short, he will become 
better qualified to represent the Revu- 
lar Army creditably and to advance ‘he 
efficiency of the National Guard. 

During the course the student officer 
would be under observation ‘as to his 
personal and professional qualifications 
for National Guard duty. If deemed to 
be unfit he can be relieved; if found 
qualified, a certificate of his proficiency 
should be issued at the completion of 
the course to the State authorities with 
whom he is to be associated and filed 
with his record. It is only through a 
course of this nature that uniformity 
in National Guard instruction ean even 
be approximated. 


® 


Re-Enlistments 

N reply to an inquiry from a Nation- 
al Guard company commander as to 
whether he could re-enlist for one year 
several eligibles who had some years 
previously completed three-year Na- 
tional Guard enlistments, the Militia 
Bureau has stated that the service of 
an enlisted man in the Guard does not 
have to be continuous in order for hin 
to re-enlist for a one-year period. The 
law prescribes that original enlistments 
shall be for three years and subsequent 
enlistments for one year. The enlisted 
man who has completed one enlistmerit 
may be re-enlisted at any time there- 
after for a period of one year, pro- 
vided, of course, he comes within the 

prescribed age limit. 

® 

168th Brigade Assembly 


very enthusiastic meeting of the 

field officers of the 168th Infan- 
try Brigade was held at Culver, In- 
diana at the Culver Military Academy 
on December 9. 
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The meeting was well attended and 
after the banquet, which was held in 
the Mess Hall of the Academy where 
thirty-five officers were served, talks 
were made by Brigadier General L. R. 
(jignilliat, Commanding the Brigade, 
Colonel C. D. Roberts, Inf., D. O. L., P. 
M. S. & T. at the Academy, Lt. Colonel 
Philip W. MeAbee, Commanding Of- 
ficer of the 835th Infantry, Captain 
Charles C. Lewis III, Inf., D. O. L., 
Brigade Adjutant and Executive Of- 
ficer 336th Infantry and Lt. Colonel 
Allen R. Elliot of the 336th Infantry. 

Plans were discussed for securing as 
many as possible re-enlistments from 
Reserve Officers whose first five-year 
term of enrollment was about to expire. 
Arrangements were made for a per- 
sonal eanvass by Reserve Officers 
among former officers to get them to 
take advantage of the War Depart- 
ment’s extension of the time from No- 
vember 11, 1923 to November 11, 1924 
in which they can come back into the 
Army with the same rank they held 
during the war. 

It was decided to hold in the Spring 
or Summer ‘‘A Week End Training 
Camp’’ for officers. This Camp will be 
held at the Culver Military Academy 
onthe shores of Lake Maxinkuckee 
and will be open to all officers, 
Reserve, National Guard and Regular 
Army. A small part of the time will 
be devoted to strictly military instruc- 
tion but the greater part of the time 
will be left open for recreational activi- 
ties, such as golf, tennis, riding, fishing, 
swimming, boating and the like. Ar- 
rangements are being made to run an 
excellent mess in connection with the 
camp and it is believed this can be done 
at a eost of fifty cents a meal. The cost 
o! meals wili be the only expense to the 
officers attending. While the camp will 


be open to all officers at all times, 
special efforts will be made to have the 
officers of certain units all attend on 
the same week ends. 

After the Banquet a Swimming and 
Diving exhibition was given by the 
cadets of the Academy and the meeting 
was brought to a close on the com- 
pletion of the moving pictures which 
showed the training of the cadet corps 
in all their various activities. 

® 

National Guard Strength 

HE National Guard completed the 
calendar year 1923 with an aggre- 
gate strength of 164,187, which in- 
cludes 10,030 officers. This aggregate 
is about 1400 less than the enrollment 
on November 30, but this loss in 
strength need cause no concern, since 
it is customary for the National Guard 
to show a shrinkage during the winter 
months. The January 1 enrollment 
this year is something like 3000 greater 
than the corresponding figure of the 
year ago. Some of the State enroll- 

ments are as follows: 


New York . 20,121° 
Pennsylvania —.... 11,470 
Massachusetts . _ 8,714 
Texas .... — 
oe... TO 
Illinois . eae . 7,310 
Montana . ciate, y 
Arizona . 580 
Wyoming . . 520 


*The largest aggregate. 
tThe smallest aggregate. 
® 
Infantry School Class 
RIGINALLY the Militia Bureau 
counted on sending 150 National 
Guard Infantry officers to school this 
year, the bulk being sent to the Infan- 
try School, with a few details for the 
Tank and Signal Schools. 
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About 75 applications had been acted 
upon up to January 10, including 
two officers detailed for the Tank 
School; two for the Signal School and 
71 for Fort Benning. 

At this juncture the Infantry School 
authorities unintentionally threw a 
bomb shell into the machinery by an- 
nouncing that no government quarters 
were available for National Guard 
student officers and that such officers 
would be permitted to live at Colum- 
bus and would be furnished a certifi- 
cate by the Commanding Officer to the 
effect that quarters could not be sup- 
plied. 

This unexpected item of expense 
forced the Militia Bureau to revise its 
figures. It has developed that the total 
number of student officers from the N. 
G. Infantry branch will have to be re- 
duced to 127 instead of 150, and of this 
aggregate about 115 will attend the In- 
fantry School. 


® 


General Rickards on National 
Defense 
AJOR GENERAL GEORGE C. 
RICKARDS, Chief, Militia Bu- 
reau, has over forty years of National 
Guard service to his credit. This serv- 
ice was devoted to the upbuilding of 
the National Guard of Pennsylvania 
and it includes duty in every grade 
from private to brigadier general. 
Recently General Rickards was in- 
vited to address the officers of the 112th 
Infantry at Erie, Pennsylvania. This 
regiment was formerly General Rick- 
ards’ command as a colonel, and he 
received a warm and enthusiastic wel- 
come from the regimental officers who 
assembled to a man to greet him. 
In a brief address General Rickards 
covered the salient points bearing on 


our problem of national defense. 
tracts from his remarks follow: 


Many of your faces are new to me 
but we are not strangers for I know of 
your works and am more or less fa) ,\\)- 
iar with your achievements and he 
fact that you are taking good cary of 
and rendering a creditable account of 
your stewardship with this organ za- 
tion which for so many years was 4 
part of my life, endears not only your 
service but your personality to me and, 
in truth, makes you comrades of mine. 

Perhaps no thought brings wit!) it 

more of pleasure and satisfaction t)an 
the knowledge that this organization, 
your regiment, my old command. is 
holding its place and prond record, 
that the seeds sown by those who have 
preceded you in your several capaci- 
ties are growing into substantial things 
of life and action, redounding not to 
your credit alone but also to the credit 
of the State and the support and 
strength of the Federal Government, 
that its units stand with those organi- 
zations which have attracted the atten- 
tion of the War Department and which 
enjoy the confidence and helpful inter- 
est of the citizens of their respective 
communities. This interest, next to 
your own efforts, is the most potent 
factor in the maintenance of a success- 
ful organization. I need not remind 
you that it is not necessary that you 
bend your efforts to continue this p!eas- 
ant relation but that you continue 
striving to make it more attractive and 
more ‘substantial. This can be accom- 
plished only through your own sincer- 
ity of purpose to build character into 
your organization. While teaching 
these young men the art of the soldier 
do not forget that other essential, 
loyalty to home and country. 
_ There has never been a time in the 
life of the Nation when it stood so in 
need of open, fearless exponents of 
loyalty, respect for law and concern for 
our Government institutions as the 
present time, and no class of our 
citizens are in a better position to fos- 
ter this attribute than you who are 
unselfishly performing the dual role 0! 
citizen and soldier. 


Pal 
fl 
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Previous to the World War we had 
but twe military activities, the Regu- 
lar Army and the National Guard. 
Today we have not only these but in 
addition we have the R. O. T. C., the 
O. R.C., the O. R., and the C. M. T. C., 
a peace time foree today embracing 
every part of the nation, numbering 
perhaps a half a million who are direct- 
ly connected with the military estab- 
lishment, whose influence, if conscien- 
tiously exereised toward instilling the 
higher ideals of citizenship within 
those who lack it and with whom they 
have intimate relation will be no mean 
factor in the welfare of our National 
life. We need not always bare our 
breasts to the enemy’s bullets on the 
field of actual battle to proclaim our 
loyalty or our bravery, and the oppor- 
tunity to do so does not always come 
to every generation though it has not 
often failed during the life of this 
Nation, but the enemy to true man- 
hood, loyal citizenship, the laws of the 
iand and the very foundation of our 
Government are ever present, they are 
sniping here and bombarding there and 
oftentimes it requires no lesser degree 
of courage for the loyal citizens to com- 
bat these enemies than it does for the 
soldier to meet the foes of his country 
in bloody conflict. 

There is no denying that we are 
living in a selfish age and that in the 
desire for individual advancement and 
preferment is to be found the cause 
that may weaken the substantial planks 
of the Old Ship of State or steer her 
into perilous places. 

You may have concluded from what 
I have said that I have lost faith in the 
American citizen. If so, you have 
judged me wrong, for quite to the con- 
trary, I have an abiding faith in him 
and believe that the obligations of citi- 
zenship have never been more loyally 
executed than they are today, and were 
it not for this fact and the force this 
class of our people exert in combating 
the evil influences that have crept into 
our country under one guise or another 
and have made themselves severely felt, 
our condition would be undesirable in 
the extreme. - I do believe, however, 


that the time has come when we 
shoul say that every individual, 
every organization, un-American or 
disloyal to our institutions,—all those 
sapping at the foundation on which our 
Government is built and upon which it 
endures should be eradicated, and the 
offenders made to pay a just penalty 
for their offense, and that every un- 
naturalized person within our borders 
found preaching doctrines not in ae- 
cord with the Constitution or American 
principles should be returned to the 
country from which they came and for- 
ever denied citizenship here. 

No, my comrades and friends, I am 
neither a Ku-Kluxer nor any other 
kind of a Klucker who challenges the 
right of anyone to worship God accord- 
ing to the dictates of his own conscience 
and under any name of his choice, and 
I bar none on account of creed, color 
or nationality, but I am an American 
and, in my humble way, ready to stand 
or fall in upholding American princi- 
ples and, thank God, I do not stand 
alone for there are millions with more 
courage, greater endurance and strong- 
er personality than I, who stand with 
me. 


General Rickards likewise recently 
addressed the Grove City (Pa.) Com- 
mercial Club, taking as his text the Na- 
tional Defense Act. Also in a late issue 
of the official publication of Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce he enters a 
strong plea for reasonable military pre- 
paredness as a peace measure. In the 
final paragraphs of that statement 
General Rickards said : 


Had we looked this far ahead of us 
twenty, even ten years ago, what a 
number of lives would have been 
spared, what suffering and anguish 
avoided, not to mention the billions of 
money that was needlessly expended! 
For had we had the laws, the policies 
and the organiation of today, no nation 
would have had the foolhardiness to 
commit any act toward this Nation that 
would have drawn it into war, and 
without which we could hardly have 
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justified our taking part with one side 
or the other. 

These are the things in which we who 
are engaged in building up this defen- 
sive force believe. We are not for war 
but for peace, and because we trust 
that our nation may see these matters 
as we see them we are encouraged in 
the belief that eventually our effdrts 
will have the approval of all citizens to 


such an extent that Congress and the 


several states will make still more 
liberal provisions for the support of 
this arm of the Government’s defense. 


® 
Marksmanship Record 


Tue Eprror: 


In almost every issue of the Inran- 
TRY JOURNAL, I notice that some Regu- 
lar Army Company has qualified one 
hundred per cent in rifle marksman- 
ship. I do not wish to appear to be 
comparing my Organization with that 
of the one hundred per cent Regular 
Army Companies, but for my own 
satisfaction I would like to know 
whether or not any National Guard 
Company has qualified a larger per- 
centage of men in rifle marksmanship, 
than that of Company ‘‘A’’, 112th In- 
fantry, as listed below: 

Number of men firing record 

course during year 

Strength of Company, October 


76 








®1, 1923 69 
a 
Sharpshooters —..... 21 
Marksmen ...... 36 





Total men qualified 67 
Average score of the ten experts 301 
The highest score for record was shot 

by Sgt. Albert L. Watrous, which was 
322. 


.Rasse.as W. Brown, 
Capt. 112th Inf. 


National Guard Members in 
Infantry Association 

F 78 new members of the Infan: »y 
Association reported in our |)>- 
ecember number, 46 were Nation:! 
Guardsmen. Of the 50 reported in thc 
January number 11 belonged to the 
Guard. The officials of the Association 
are highly gratified over the effective 
support being given their organization 
throughout the National Guard service 


® 


Terrain Exercises 


N recommending ‘‘Terrain Exe-- 

cises’’ for use in the training and in- 
struction of the National Guard the 
Chief of the Militia Bureau said the 
following in a letter to Corps Area 
Commanders. 


1. There is published by The United 
States Infantry Association a book en- 
titled ‘‘Terrain Exercises’. A careful 
perusal of the book in this office indi- 
cates it to be a text of particular 
merit, and embraces the following 
fundamental qualities not set forth in 
any other single publication : 

a Underlying principles governing 
the conduct of a terrain exercise per- 
taining to commands of any size. 

b The complete presentation o/ 
nine typical terrain exercises for small 


‘ eommands, indicated below in stating 
‘the contents of the book. 


c The presentation and discussion 
of tactical principles in connection 
with b, thus making the book a treatise 
on certain fundamental tactical 
matters. : 

d Opportunity to use the same or 
similar exercises indoor as a one-sided 
war game, or as an indoor terrain ex- 
ercise on a landscape target. The 
author has recently presented the last- 
named class of instruction with great 
suecess to a group of reserve officers. 

2. The contents of the book are «s 
follows, with a terrain exercise on ea’: 


subject : 
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Attack of a strong point—Rifle com- 
pany 

Approach march and deployment 

Defensive position 

A machine gun company in attack 

A flank guard ' 

An advanee guard 

Posting an outpost 

A visiting patrol 

A reconnoitering patrol 

3. In selecting text books for the 
use of the National Guard it is recog- 
nized that extreme care should be ex- 
ercised, and they should ordinarily be 
confined to the minimum number of 
official publications. There is, however, 
no official publication of the nature of 
the text book under discussion—Ter- 
rain Exercises—and it is felt that this 
book would be most appropriate and 
helpful to the National Guard in the 
training and instruction of the officers 
and noncommissioned officers. 


National Guard officers will find this 
book a valuable addition to their mil- 
itary library. It gives them the basis 
for a series of tactical problems that 
will help wonderfully to fill in the 
Armory schedule of training to excel- 
lent advantage. 

® 
A Helping Hand from Big 
Business 

HE periodical issued by the Harris- 

burg, Pa. Chamber of Commerce 
for December, 1923, carries the wel- 
come information that that body has 
recently placed itself on record in the 
support of the National Guard. 

After ealling attention to the fact 
that the depletion of the Regular Army 
caused the responsibility devolving 
upon the National Guard to be greatly 
increased, the facts are emphasized 
that if war was declared the National 
‘ruard would undoubtedly be merged 
with regular forees in the front line of 
jefense and that consequently the Na- 
‘ional Guard should be maintained at 


the highest possible standard. The 
resolution adopted urges all employers 
to give full consideration to the men in 
their establishments who are members 
of the National Guard and that these 
employers unite in (a) giving 15 days 
leave of absence, with pay, to their em- 
ployees for the purpose of attending 
camp, without affecting the regular 
vacation privileges; (b) granting Na- 
tional Guard employees the difference 
between their regular wages and the 
pay they receive as National Guards- 
men when called into the active service 
of the State; (c) giving the National 
Guardsmen preference in securing em- 
ployment or in retaining employment 
in case of reduction of force. 
® 
The Oregon National Guard 
in 1923 


ENERAL GEO. A. WHITE, Ad- 

jutant General of Oregon, has rea- 
son to be gratified at the showing made 
by Oregon’s National Guard organiza- 
tion during the past year and his con- 
gratulatory New Year message quoted 
below is fully justified : 


The past year has been the most 
successful one in the history of the 
Oregon National Guard. 

Your attendance at drill and at camp 
has surpassed that of any previous 
year. 

Your organizations are numerically 
stronger than ever before and in the 
whole command there are only two 
companies on ‘‘probation’’ for failure 
to maintain the high standard you have 
set. These two have promised to start 
the new year with filled ranks and 
regular attendance of more than 60 
per cent of the company at every drill. 

You have kept your state ahead of 
all other states in the Ninth Corps 
Area in relative strength for the third 
successive year, and you have done this 
under many handicaps and difficulties 
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—not the least of which is insufficient 
financial support. 

Your representatives in the National 
Rifle Matches at Camp Perry this year 
beat every other National Guard in the 
United States and brought home three 
National trophies. 

You have fixed new standards of 
service and it will be difficult to sur- 
pass them in the new year which is now 
on the threshold. That you will sur- 
pass them in the new year I am con- 
fident, for it is not the spirit of the 
Oregon National Guard to slip back- 
ward, and there is no such thing as 
standing still. 

The National Guard offers you little 
except an opportunity for service to 
your country. Yet it could offer noth- 
ing greater to any real young American 
than an opportunity to perform useful 
service ; and if the day comes when we 
no longer have young men for whom 
the service of their country has no 
appeal, the sun will set forever on 
America. 

In outlining thus briefly your 
achievement of the past year as citizen 
soldiers, and in commending you for 
the patriotic zeal with which you have 
served your communities, your state 
and your nation, I desire also to wish 
for each member of the command a 
merry Christmas and a bright and 
prosperous New Year. 


® 


Quick Action 


HE Infantry School News of De- 

cember 21 carries an interesting 
story of how a National Guard organi- 
zation handled a situation that might 
have become serious if a military or- 
ganization had not been ready for the 
emergency : 


Recently a certain well known evan- 
gelist was holding night services in a 
large tent. The weather was inclement 
and high winds prevailed. On the par- 
ticular night the services had been set 
aside for a National Guard unit of the 
city in which the evangelistic meeting 


was being held. This unit ‘turned ou: 
in military formation. 

The tent was completely filled, wit) 
the exception of the military organiz.. 
tion, with civilians. Suddenly |! 
lights went out. With presence of 
mind the evangelist continued with his 
sermon at the end of which he ealled 
upon the military to take charge of the 
situation and clear the tent without 
confusion. This was done in an order. 
ly manner and without mishap. The 
officers were thanked next day, to- 
gether with their men, for the manner 
in which they handled the situation of 
the night before and the status of that 
particular organization was raised to 
a considerably higher plane in the eyes 
of the civilian populace. 

The National Guard unit was pre- 
pared, by discipline and training: to 
handle an unexpected situation which 
might have resulted in a panie with a 
resultant injury to individuals. To 
clear a building of a large number of 
people in a more or less disorganized 
condition, in complete darkness, calls 
for efficiency and good judgment. The 
fact that this military organization 
accomplished its mission satisfactorily 
in an emergency is a conclusive argu- 
ment for preparedness. 


® 
“Them Was the Happy Days” 

HE 176th Field Artillery’s publica- 

tion ‘‘The Howitzer’’ recently car- 
ried under the above title some pungent 
paragraphs on the subject of property 
accountability. This question is one 
that will always rise up to trouble 
careless National Guard company com- 
manders. THE JOURNAL hopes that 
there are no such among the readers of 
this Department. However, here are 
the extracts: 


If John Jones lost his shirt in those 
happy A. E. F. days we’ got another 
one for him from the nearest supply 
dump. If his extra pair of shoes be- 
came too heavy he threw them away 
and obtained a new pair later with no 
questions asked. Those days are gone 
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and until there is another war you 
will account for every tent peg and 
shoe lace. 

The sooner this is realized the better. 
This is as it should be. The National 
Guard should teach discipline and 
methodical habits. In the enlisted man 
as well as in the officer, his training as 
a military man should develop an in- 
stinet for economy, a netural order- 
liness of mind that will hate extrav- 
agance and waste. 

There are company commanders who 
are accounting for property now. They 
have systems of their own. They check 
property when it is received. If it is 
short they notify the shipper at once. 
Perhaps they have a rule that the first 
Lieutenant and Supply Sergeant shall 
do it. Perhaps the Captain does it 
with the Supply Sergeant. The par- 
ticular method is your business. Your 
way is the best way to handle it, if you 
only will handle it. 

Do it at onee. If you wait a month 
it is harder to do it. If you wait two 
months every Headquarters between 
you and the Adjutant General office 
know of your delinquency, for they are 
all trying to get you to acknowledge 
that you have received the property. 
If it is that much trouble to get a Com- 
pany Commander to acknowledge 
receipt of property, how much more 
trouble will it be to make him account 
for it after he has distributed it to 50 
or so enlisted men. 

a * * * * 

We speak lightly of surveys. We 

say of certain property ‘‘Oh, I'll put it 


on a survey and get rid of it.’’ A sur- 
vey is used to FIX RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY for the property that has been 
lost, damaged, or destroyed. The Gov- 
ernment does not handle property 
promiscuously. Someone is required 
to account for property from the time 
it is purchased until it is sold for sal- 
vage. The Government prescribes 
rules and regulations for the handling 
of property and the survey is a report 
of an investigating officer on whether 
those rules and regulations had been 
violated. 

‘Of course we are all partners in 
this Government of ours.’’ ‘‘The Gov- 
ernment belongs to us and, therefore, 
the property of the Government is 
ours.’’ ‘‘Of course, it is not stealing 
to take property from a concern in 
which you are a member,’’—this is 
the attitude of too many people to- 
wards Government property. 

We sometimes hear Company Com- 
manders say ‘‘I do not have the time 
or inelination for paper work.’’ ‘‘ All 
I desire is a company who can march 
and shoot.’’ It is my experience that 
there is nothing effeminate about a well 
administered organization. The Feder- 
al Government allows pay at the rate 
of $20 a month for this administrative 
work. It is not intended that the Com- 
pany Commander shall check or issue 
property or that he shall post prop- 
erty records. It is intended that he 
shall supervise this work. He cannot 
be excused from the responsibility of 
earing for his property. 


® 
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Organized Reserve Duty 


I suggest a few methods by which 
one on this duty can get in close touch 
with the citizens of the city as well as 
throughout the State. Recently I 
offered my services to the High School 
and College in Lawton as a basketball 
official for their games. This service 
the principals of the school was glad to 
obtain. 

Basketball in Lawton had never been 
taken up by the American Legion as a 
sport. I brought the question up and 
as a result they were very glad to sup- 
port a team so I was made Coach, Man- 
ager, and Financer for the team. By 
being manager I get in very close rela- 
tion with other Legion Posts through- 
out the State and by financing the teain 
I also get in close touch with the mer- 
chants of the town. 

One other method or plan on which I 
have been working was copied from the 
Infantry Association, i. ¢e., mailing out 
‘*Every Member Nominate a Member’’ 
blanks. Of course these blanks were 
worded differently than the Infantry 
Association blanks, but worded so that 
all the desired information was ob- 
tained from these return blanks prop- 
erly filled out. I was able to get a pros- 
pective list for the Organized Reserve 
Corps, on which to work. A great 
many of my applications were at- 
tributed directly to this method. 

During the months of October and 
November the following contest was 
staged. All the Reserves Officers in the 
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city were divided into two teams, onc 
Red, the other Blue, each headed |, 
their team captain. These two tears 
staged a contest to obtain the most 
number of accepted applicants for the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. The winning 
team was given a dinner at the end o 
the month by the losers. Fifty-eight 
applications were attributed directly +) 
this contest. I write this for I feel it 
may be of some benefit to other Rezi- 
mental Executive Officers in securing 
applications for the Reserve. I was 
very much interested in the article 
written by Capt. George Munteanu on 
Publicity. It certainly would help a 
great deal if more articles were writ- 
ten by the Officers on Organize! 
Reserve Duty, for every one on that 
duty have their own ideas of just how 
to obtain applicants for the Reserve 
Corps. 
‘JR. LipPINcortT, 
Captain of Infantry, 
Executive Officer 380th Infantry 


® 
National Defense 


The following is the outline of ad 
dress delivered by Brig. Gen. John Ross 
Delafield, President of the Reserve (fii- 
cers’ Association of the United States, 
before the Reserve Officers’ Association 
of New Jersey. 

General Delafield outlined the )ur 
poses and work of the Association 11 
some detail, describing how it ‘as 
formed to help the Reserve Officers ‘o 
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-et those things required in order to 
vable them to perform their military 
inetions. : 

The Reserve Officers are a body of 
sore than 80,000 men. In order to 
keep themselves fitted for the great 
responsibility of the command of men 
1. battle or for other war work these 
officers must have training. The only 
experts Who ean give them this train- 
ing are the officers of the. Regular 
Army and so there must be enough of 
these to perform this service as well as 
all the other duties of the Regular 
Army. Last summer there were hardly 
enough Regular Army officers and men 
available for the short training given 
to less than 7,000 Reserve Officers. 
That is less than one-tenth of the pres- 
ent number of Reserve Officers and yet 
the 80,000 Reserve Officers are only 
two-thirds of the numbered required 
even for the six army plan for about 
2,000,000 men. But every Reserve Offi- 
cer to be really efficient must have more 
than two weeks’ training every ten 
years. He should have that training 
every year or at least every other year. 
It rests with Congress to enlarge the 
Regular Army so as to make this pos- 
sible. Further, the number of officers 
who ean get training is limited not only 
by the Regular Army Officers available, 
but also by the appropriations for the 
expenses of the training. Last year 
the money allowed for this purpose was 
not sufficient. So although more than 
20,000 Reserve Officers volunteered for 
training less than 7,000 could be aec- 
cepted. 

Congress has it in its power to rem- 
edy this condition. The expense is not 
relatively speaking great, for all these 
Reserve Officers work and study and 
train themselves, without any compen- 
salon exeept for the short period while 





they are in training, at their own ex- 
pense and without any reimbursement. 
Indeed it is far the most economical 
form of effective preparedness for na- 
tional defense that has ever been put 
into operation, for it depends upon the 
voluntary contribution of the time and 
ability and energy of our own citizen 
Reserve Officers. Practically the only 
expenses are for the time of the Regu- 
lar Army officers and men required for 
the training and the equipment, camps, 
supplies, ete. 

The successful operation of the Re- 
serve Officer Training Corps at our 
Schools and Colleges, the source of new 
Reserve Officers who take the place of 
those older officers who drop out, de- 
pends upon moderate appropriations 
from Congress. And the wonderful 
Citizens’ Military Training Camps, 
which furnish the indispensable non- 


- commissioned officers for the citizen 


army when it has to be assembled, are 
limited by the same factors. 

The Regular Army and the National 
Guard alone cannot protect or defend 
us. Together they number only about 
285,000 officers and men and would 
soon be swept away. All they can do is 
endeavor to hold the enemy until the 
citizen army can be assembled and 
made ready for the fighting. The real 
defense of the nation is in its great 
citizen army of millions of men, but 
this force requires time to assemble and 
train and the bulwark of the nation is 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps and the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps and 
Citizens’ Military Training Corps. 
These are now providing and will con- 
tinue to furnish the trained officers and 
men without which the millions of the 
great citizen army would be a great 
helpless mob at the mercy of any even 
reasonably strong enemy. 
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The whole keystone and essence of 
our security and national defense are 
the Reserve Officers and the training 
camps. It is the duty of every patriotic 
citizen to support them and build them 
up as much as possible. 

These facts are not generally known 
to our people nor to the members of 
Congress and it is a prime duty of the 
Reserve Officers to overcome this and to 
secure from Congress the support and 
appropriations required for their train- 
ing and efficiency. And the Reserve 
Officers’ Association is their organiza- 
tion through which they work for this 
end. 


® 


Reserve Appropriations’ 


The officers of the Association have 
given much thought and study to fixing 
what position we should take in the 
matter of appropriations if we get leave 
to appear before the committees of 
Congress. 

Almost all the moneys appropriated 
by Congress for the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps are for training and organiza- 
tion, and it is obvious that this is the 
one most important thing in our plan 
for national defense. Without training 
and organization the Reserve Corps 
will be of little value. There are now 
nearly 79,000 Reserve Officers in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps excluding Na- 
tional Guard Officers. 

Training is received in various ways, 
as, for example, by correspondence 
courses, discussions and lectures at 
meetings, and by calling to active duty 
for fifteen days at training camps or 
for other military duty. The more ex- 
pensive training is that given when on 
active duty for fifteen days or more, 


1 Text of a letter from Gen. John Ross Delafield, President of the Reserve Officers’ 


Association, to Reserve Officers. - 


and’ this is the training for which 1} 
appropriations are almost entirely 
made. 

The experience of the two past years 
shows that the average cost of fifteen- 
day training for each officer is $136.55. 
To give this training to the entire 
80,000 Reserve Officers in one year 
would, therefore, require an annual ap- 
propriation of $10,924,000. This, with 
the appropriations for other Organized 
Reserve purposes, mileage, ete., would 
bring the total above $14,000,000. 

The resolutions of our Association de- 
mand appropriations sufficient to train 
one-third of the Reserve Officers each 
year. 

Last year the total appropriations 
for the Organized Reserves were 
$1,755,000, which made possible the 
giving of fifteen days’ training to about 
6,800 officers. 

The present status of the matter for 
the coming year is that, though the 
War Department started with a plan to 
ask for appropriations sufficient to 
train approximately one-third of the 
Reserve Officers, this was subsequently 
cut down because of limitations im- 
posed on the War Department by the 
Budget until the Budget was finally 
fixed at $2,907,640 for the Organized 
Reserves. This amount will permit 
fifteen days’ training for 12,000 officers. 

Your officers are convinced that this 
is not enough to secure adequate train- 


-ing for the Reserve Officers to keep 


them fitted for the great responsibilities 
of command and the other also vitally 
important duties that will fall to them 
in time of war. They have, therefore, 
decided to urge upon Congress the 
necessity for increasing the total ap- 
propriations to the War Department by 
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making the appropriations for the Or- 
vanized Reserves $6,149,150. This will 
make enough for training and other ex- 
penses as follows : 


TO TRAIN 26,320 OFFICERS 


25,000 officers 15 days... .. $3,413,750 

1,320 officers more than 15 
CO ee ne SM NE oon 

Mileage at 8 cents... 

Pay, subsistence, ete., of 770 
enlisted reservists... 

Correspondence courses... 

Manuals 

Divisional and regimental 
headquarters and prepa- 
ration of camps................... 


746,400 
1,277,000 


50,000 
17,000 


630,000 
$6,149,150 


For the purposes of comparison the 
corresponding figures of the budget as 
now made are also shown: 


BUDGET FOR COMING FISCAL YEAR 


For 12,000 officers... $1,638,600 
For 615 officers... 400,466 
Mileage 335,594 
Pay of 770 enlisted reserv- 
Pea ee 
Correspondence courses........ 
Manuals 
Divisional and regimental 
headquarters and prepa- 
tion of camps... , 


50,000 
17,000 
15,000 


450,980 


$2,907,640 


The total purely military budget for 
the War Department excluding the 
Rivers and Harbors appropriation and 
operation of the Panama Canal would 


then be $257,066,695. And the total 
appropriations for the Organized Re- 
serves, namely, $6,149,150, would be 
only 22/5 per cent of this total mili- 
tary budget. Yet the Organized Re- 
serves represent more than 75 per cent 
of the defensive strength of the coun- 
try. Surely Congress should appro- 
priate this comparatively small sum for 
so important a purpose if the facts are 


fully made known to it, and are ex- 
plained to the individual Congressman. 

It is thought that these appropria- 
tions will come up before the commit- 
tees of Congress toward the end of this 
month or early in January. 

Please, therefore, make every effort 
yourself individually and through your 
members to bring these facts clearly 
before the Congressmen from your 
State and to urge them to action in the 
matter. 

Several copies of this letter are sent 
you for distribution and enclosed are 
also copies of a summary of an address 
which points out the keystone position 
of the Organized Reserves in the plan 
of National Defense. Please see that 
both these are put into the hands of 
those who will read them and follow up 
by interviewing or otherwise communi- 
eating with their Congressmen. 

® 
Officers Assembly 


The members of the Officers’ Club of 
Houston, Texas, held their regular 
monthly meeting in the Chamber of 
Commerce Assembly Room, recently. 
This club is composed of commissioned 
officers of the Organized Reserves, 
National Guard, Regular Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps on duty or residing 
in Houston. The evening was devoted 
to instruction in organization and tac- 
ties. Captain George A. Murray, Reg- 
ular Army Officer on duty with the Re- 
serves, described the present war 
strength and composition of units of 
the Army. 

A problem in minor tactics was pre- 
sented by Captain Murray and solved 
by each officer individually after which 
an approved solution was read. The 
excellence of some of the solutions in- 
dicated the degree to which these semi- 
active officers are retaining their grasp 
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of things military and preparing to hold 
down their job with credit if again 
called to active service. The problem 


_ dealt with the action of a lieutenant 


commanding a platoon of Infantry who 
found -himself responsible for the 
safety of his brigade during an advance 
into the enemy’s country. 

A resolution was passed expressing 
the club’s sorrow and sympathy over 
the death of Capt. E. T. Wagner and 
Lieut. L. J. McLaughlin, Texas Na- 
tional Guard, who were killed Sunday 
afternoon, December 9, in an airplane 
accident at Ellington Field. 


® 


Reserve Officers Assigned to 
Regular Army Units 

To insure the ready and effective 
operation of the National Defense Act 
in time of emergency, Reserve Officers 
of the Territorial Assignment Group 
are to be assigned to active units and 
organizations of the Regular Army in 
sufficient number to bring those units 
to the authorized war strength. Au- 
thority for this assignment is given in 
a letter from the Adjutant General of 
the Army to all Corps Area Command- 
ers and Chiefs of Branches. This as- 
signment does not call for active duty 
unless ordered thereto. 

The Territorial Assignment Group of 
Reserve Officers is composed of such 
officers as are available for assignment 
by Corps Area Commanders to any or- 
ganizations or activities within their 
territory. 

Reserve Officers of every grade, 


Second Lieutenant to Lieutenant (.)- 
onel, inclusive, are to be assign). 
Chaplains from First Lieutenant :» 
Major, inclusive, also come under 1}; 
provision though the Tables of Orga). 
zation provide that they be carried 1s 
‘*attached.’’ 

If the number of available officers o{ 
a particular grade is insufficient to (\\| 
the quota for a particular unit or or- 
ganization, those of a lower grade may 
be assigned until the maximum for that 
grade is reached, after which they may 
be ‘‘attached’’ thereto. 

Units or organizations not normally 
under the control of any Corps Area 
Commander, or those stationed in one 
Corps Area but under the jurisdiction 
of another, will be considered, for pur- 
poses of assignment of Reserve Officers, 
as under the control of the Corps Area 
in which stationed. 

No Reserve Officer will be assigned or 
attached to the Regular Army without 
his consent, nor will he be assigned, 


-without previous knowledge, to any or- 


ganization which would be mobilized in 
time of emergency from any Corps 
Area other than his own. If such or- 
ganization becomes inactive or is trans- 
ferred to another Corps Area, he wil! 
be relieved and given other appropri- 
ate assignment. 

Unless found impracticable, appoin‘- 
ment to higher grades will not affect 
their assignments. 

The vacancies in Regular Army uni's 
to which Reserve Officers may be as- 
signed are given, by Corps Areas, in the 
following tables: 
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RESERVE OFFICERS ASSIGNED TO REGULAR ARMY UNITS 
First Corps Area 


First Corps Area Includes States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and Rhode Island 








Lieut. 1st 2d 

Cols. Cols. Majs. Capts. Lieuts. Lieuts. Total 

Infantry cares ae Fs 2 2 1 46 11 60 

C avalary . euvesscoccesevecsccscnnsvoceosoceass » ececes - 2 1 3 

Field Artillery . SS Are 1 1 2 a 

Coast Artillery . etiiinssdniees!” > care 30 59 38 127 

OT GRE  ccictedenciteleeeentettieeteinniinentinnins se . 3 6 6 12 

: Chaplains ...... fll Scteiaciaiags: “abe a *2 2 
he ae a 2 *2 320114 58 208 


* Two Chaplains may either be Majors, Captains or First Lieutenants. 








Second Corps Area 
Second Corps Area Includes the States of New York, New Jersey, and Delaware 

















Lieut. 1st 2d 

Cols. Cols. Majs. Capts. Lieuts. Lieuts. Total 

; pF) EE Se ee 4 1 35 153 70 263 
Field Artillery wo . ine 1 3 4 
Const SEED. “Gucinisenseecimiaiaid sons ; 17 33 24 74 
Engineers. .......... be a : a 3 3 6 

Air Sart cick cteeecin acs ma 5 8 3 16 

Z Signal Corps . AE Ee me 1 3 2 6 
4 Quartermaster ‘Corps Pe OS <a xan : 3 1 5 
Ordnance Department . 1 11 17 29 

Finance Department . ee 38 us ie 1 1 

: Adjutant General’s Dept... we ' i 1 1 
r Judge Advocate General’s Dept... re a 1 1 
1 Totals _. ee soe 4 1 35 153 70 263 








Third Corps Area 


Third Corps Area Includes the States of Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and the 
District of Columbia 











Lieut. Ist 2d 

Cols. Cols. Majs. Capts. Lieuts. Lieuts. Total 
Infantry ©... he re sae 2 5 58 32 97 
Cavell jcodaisieieartheseinbenints som ‘ on 2 2 1 5 
Field Artillery ae eee abd 2 3 6 11 
| —___g  GAREET REE ee joes 10 2 = 19 58 
Pe Sa RS me 1 4 5 
Air Sart caine “tne anes 4 46 30 80 
Quartermaster Corps / ee in wie mesial anahe 13 14 27 
Ordnance le caliidadmsiog alan Bs = 13 17 30 
Medical bent Mise. yi ae “ 23 15 3 41 
Chapin pidttentioatteteiticmatrnnititr * nie oe *3 oe ai ie 3 

Totals — 2 *3 47 183 122 857 





* Three Chaplains may be either Majors, Captains or First Lieutenants. 
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_ Fourth Corps Area 


Fourth Corps Area Includes the States of North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia 


Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi, and Louisiana 
Lieut. 





1st 2d 
Cols. Cols. Majs. Capts. Lieuts. Lieuts. Tota! 


EEE TE a Set ee ED Oo ae 1 46 11 60 
(ERE Ie are ie a ms 2 3 2 7 
I, Aer a to 7 14 17 38 
ne Ae 13 19 15 47 
I oo ascriceinsiaeieiociemes . aa 2 2 4 
Quartermaster Corps 00... oni cai es a = 1 
Ordnance Department ............. : ; 10 13 23 

eS eS 2 25 96 58 181 








Fifth Corps Area 


Fifth Corps Area Includes the States of Ohio, West Virginia, Indiana, and Kentucky 


Lieut. 1st 2d 

Cols. Cols. Majs. Capts. Lieuts. Lieuts. Total 

EE RR oe See a ae 2 ae 1 46 11 60 
SRS eiaes aga Padé FL ee ae 3 4 
TT SSE Lote ee 2 haa 4 
ES Ee ee SES ena 5-5 2 3 5 
SE is ton a eee i 2 
II ELSES RN 2 Seen one 2 “2 4 50 17 75 


* Two Chaplains may either be Majors, Captains or First Lieutenants. 








Sixth Corps Area 


Sixth Corps Area Includes the States of Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin 





Lieut. ' Ist 2d 

Cols. Cols. Majs. Capts. Lieuts. Lieuts. Total 

Infantry 8 Ben." es 2 as 1 46 11 60 
het TERETE SAIS SS, SSE ae ea age) ‘ neice 2 1 3 
ia ARES SE ie ap an “=e maaan 3 4 
IID we iinciniconindupb babi trtcnneis mes i 3 20 28 51 
a ER i 2 a 6 7 13 
SE cen nctcelinenetematiecdiietae aki '* | sub eS ee ete 2 
a REST ene ee al 2 *2 5 74 50 133 


* Two Chaplains may either be Majors, Captains or First Lieutenants. 








Seventh Corps Area 











Seventh Corps Area Includes the States of Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Iowa, 
ebraska, Minnesota, North Dakota, and South Dakota 
Lieut. 1st 2d 

Cols. Cols. Majs. Capts. Lieuts. Lieuts. Total 

Infantry .......... 2 1 46 ll 60 
Cavalry ee eae 3 5 4 12 
OS SS ee 1 — 5 4 
SS a RRP ec RS a ee a 2 ge 4 
easels ene ns ein aS 1 1 1 3 

Be > - “2 83 
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Eighth Corps Area 


Eighth Corps Area Includes 


the States of Texas, Oklahoma, Colorado, New Mexico, 


and Arizona 


Lieut. Ist 2d 

Cols. Cols. Majs. Capts. Lieuts. Lieuts. Total 

Infantry  ........... 5 1 4 120 27 157 
COW nccrtenitectitinincniimmmnionnaeinnnint oi ; 3 5 4 12 
ye oe ee eee 1 8 9 12 30 
Corns; BI ceeatibch tachi incensed ain > 3 5 3 ll 
EOI cscs news , 3 3 om 6 
Air Service . se Ch NEESER SS ae a 6 48 33 87 
Signal Corps . ee 5 Lae See Bd : ry °F on 1 
Quartermaster Corps pi OO eal 1 17 15 33 
Ordnance Department . eS sat 2 10 12 24 
Finance Department ... Se oe a 1 2 
Adjutant General’s Department. ae . a 1 
Judge Advocate General’s Dept....... re Ae 1 = 1 
Medical Department ................ — oom behee 23 15 3 41 
Totals 5 2 55 234 110 406 








Ninth Corps Area 


Ninth Corps Area Includes the States 


of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, 


Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, and California 














Lieut. st 

Cols. Cols. Majs. Capts. Lieuts. Lieuts. Total 

I oo iiitcnipnnicwrenion 4 1 4 84 18 111 
ha a RI a Ee oe 3 6 4 13 
Field Artillery .. i 4 5 8 17 
Coch Hea ticamccetets eer oe 19 39 28 86 
A a ene 3 3 aS 6 
2 a ee 2 2 4 
a ee ee be 1 = 1 
Quartermaster COTPs ...ccccccccccn 1 7 7 15 
Ordnance Department . 1 5 6 12 
Finance Department ... ae 1 P oe 1 
Adjutant General’s Department... sie kl ane 1 1 
Judge Advocate scosrmnente ewe iat sna te ae 1 
Chaplains. ................ ayes Fn *5 : 5 
Totals . cipiitionicnnenital 4 *6 39 153 71 273 
Gane ee 25 18 250 1,111 575 1,979 


* Five Chaplains may be either Majors, Captains or First Lieutenants. 








Address R. O. T. C. 

There follows the text of an inspiring 
address by President W. W. Campbell 
to the R. O. T. C. Unit of the Univer- 
sity of California on the occasion of a 
Review in his honor at the big educa- 
tional institution : 

Officers and men of the University 
Training Corps, have you not heard it 
said again and again, and with empha- 
sis, that military preparedness makes 
for war? Have you not read the say- 
ings of the pacifists that the United 


States has no need for an army or navy 
in excess of police requirements, be- 
eause of our isolated position, of our 
peaceful neighbors, or our repugnance 
for war? We certainly have lived up 
to that policy, but did that policy keep 
us out of war? Far from it. Do you 
realize that since the year of the 
Declaration of Independence, in 1776, 
that is, in the sueceeding 147 years, 
we have engaged in more wars than has 
Germany or France or Italy, notwith- 
standing the great armies maintained 
by those nations, notwithstanding the 
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mutual jealousies and hatreds of these 
nations. We have paid dearly in treas- 


‘ure and blood for our continued unpre- 


paredness. 

Have you ever heard that the officers 
of our Army and Navy inveigled us 
into any of our wars, that the gradu- 
ates of West Point and Annapolis 
urged us to go to war? Notso. They 
have helped us to win every war to 
which we have called them, and have 
also a fine record in the making of peace 
after the wars were over. Some of our 
wars were made unavoidable by our 
newspapers and our politicians—and 
were our newspapers and our politi- 
cians ever more influential than they 
are today? 

Officers and men, we cannot do better 
than to judge of the future by the past. 
Why do we study history if we are not 
to make use of its lessons and teach- 
ings? We don’t foresee any coming 
war in which you would take part in 
the defense of your country, but who 
would be so rash as to insure the reality 
of such a dream? Not I nor any one 
of you. 

More than half a century ago the 
United States Government in its wis- 
dom endowed certain State colleges and 
universities—the University of Cali- 
fornia among others—with great grants 
of land. Such institutions are known 
as the ‘‘Land Grant Colleges.’’ There 
was specified in return that these col- 
leges and universities should maintain 
military departments with certain lim- 
iting requirements. Officers and men, 
I hope that you have interpreted many 
times the initials ‘‘R. O. T. C.’’: Re 
serve Officers’ Training Corps—or, 
Training Corps for Reserve Officers. 
Note well that the initials are not 
“‘R. P. T. C.’’ Training Corps for Re- 
serve Privates. In case of war, your 
records, your credentials, will be exam- 
ined very promptly by the War De- 
partment, with reference to your serv- 
ing as officers, not as privates. You 
have probably learned that in May, 
1917, thousands upon thousands of stu- 
dents went from our colleges and uni- 
versities into Officers’ Training Camps 
and their records showed that the plan 


was a success. If war were unfort 
nately to come to us within the ne) 
ten or twenty years, you, officers an | 
men, would be on a preferred list and 
get into actual service more quick! 
and more responsibly than other youn: 
men of today or of the next decade « 
two who had received no militar 
training. 

But I prefoundly wish we may have 
no wars in your day and generatio), 
Even so, and regretting the precaution 
ary aspect of present-day training, 
your time will have been well spent. 

Far be it from me to defend excessivc 
militarism such as we used to observe 
in Germany and Russia—militarism 
not for defense, but for aggression 
There is no excuse for the Germain 
glorification of war; no excuse for the 
domination of the militaristic spirit. 
There could be no justification for a 
poliey in our country which would re- 
quire its able-bodied young men to give 
two or more of their best years to mili- 
tary training and service. But an ex- 
ceedingly strong case can be made out 
for universal military training on such 
limited seales as are practiced in Switz 
erland and Australia; a short period 
of training, a few weeks per year fo: 
two or three years for every able- 
bodied young man in the nation; for 
the banker’s son, for the farmer’s son, 
for the shoemaker’s son, for the clerks 
in the stores, for the students in the 
university; for the workers in the 
cities, valleys and mountains; for the 
young men» who have lived many 
generations in America, for the newly 
naturalized men from Italy, Spain, 
Montenegro, Mexico, France; for the 
Caucasion and for the Negro. 

We have such a variety of races, 
colors, and conditions in the United 
States as have never existed in any 
other country. The Army and Navy 
services are the most effective levelers 
of class, the most democratic institu- 
tions, the biggest and best melting pots 
for turning out good Americans, that 
have ever been devised. These services 
give men physical and moral training 
of a high order of excellence—stoop. 
shouldered, round-shouldered, hollow 


te 
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chested men are turned out as erect, 
healthy and strong men, holding their 
heads high, ready to go out into the 
world with confidence. And the pres- 
enee of several millions of such men 
would be a great foree in behalf of 
peace. If any nation is disposed at any 
future time to make war upon the 
United States, it would do so for only 
one reason, namely, that the United 
States are not prepared to defend 
themselves. 

A graduate of this University, now 
living in Sacramento and holding a re- 
sponsible position, was asked what work 
of his in the University of California 
proved to be the most beneficial to him 
with reference to his life work. He 
said he had many times asked himself 
this question and had always come to 
the same conclusion: the military 
training which he received here. ‘‘It 
taught me,’’ said he, ‘‘how to deal with 
men with whom I have responsible re- 
lationships, with men under me and 
over me. It taught how to command 
men who were working for me, on the 
basis of mutual respect and confidence 
and it taught me how to serve those 
who were my employers.”’ 

Officers and men, I thank you for the 
pleasure and opportunity of reviewing 
your organizations, and I congratulate 
you upon the excellent showing you 
have made. , 


® 


Army Correspondence 

The Infantry Association booklet 
covering the subject of Army Corre- 
spondence is meeting with a warm re- 
ception in Reserve Officer circles. 
Those who have gotten their copy are 
loud in its praise and many have ex- 
pressed themselves to the effect that it 
is the very information that the Re- 
serve Officer needs to have readily at 
hand. Why not order a copy and have 
a look at it. The policy of the In- 
fantry Association Book Department 
summed up is ‘'Complete satisfaction 


or money back.’’ Briefly, if you find 
that it is not just what you want you 
have the privilege of returning the 
book to us.—The price is only 50 cents 
per copy. 

® 


8Ist Division 


The complete quota of Reserve Offi- 
cers for the division has been completed 
and in addition there are now a number 
attached for duty with the various or- 
ganizations. 


The officers of the Army on duty 
with the division are up and doing in 
connection with the civic and social 
activities of the cities and towns where 
they are located and much of the suc- 
cess in organization is attributed to 
this facet. These activities include 
membership and active participation in 
the doings of the several civie organiza- 
tions and notably in the American Le- 
gion Posts. At Knoxville Maj. J. E. 
Sloan, who is Executive Officer of the 
156th Field Artillery Brigade, was re- 
cently elected President of the Ameri- 
ean Legion Luncheon Club. Maj. 
Pascual Lopez, who is Executive Officer 
of the 321st Infantry at Raleigh, N. C., 
has been most active in the doings of 
the civie bodies of Raleigh and has ac- 
complished much in bringing the Army 
in closer touch with the people of the 
State. 

Throughout the area allotted to the 
Division schools are being conducted by 
officers from Division Headquarters 
and the Executive Officers of Units. 

These schools are following the poli- 
cies of and giving the same instructions 
as are prescribed for the unit schools 
in an Army Post. Although handi- 
capped by the shortage of texts and 
other material, the schools are largely 
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attended, and the Reserve Officers are 
loud in their praise of the instructors 
and the instruction given. The Regu- 
lar Army officers are also assisting in 
the instruction of the National Guard, 
in places where no instructor has been 
assigned. 

On December 21, 1923, the officers on 
duty at 81st Division Headquarters, 
assisted the Reserve Officers of the 2d 
Tennessee Congressional District to or- 
ganize the 2d Congressional Branch, of 
the State of Tennessee, of the Reserve 
Officers’ Association. Officers for the 
Association were elected and a Charter 
has been applied for. 

The newspapers throughout the 
States of North Carolina and Tennes- 
see cooperate to the fullest extent and 
give the 81st Division as much publicity 
as is possible under the circumstances. 

The Wildcat, a monthly Bulletin 
publshed at 81st Division Headquar- 
ters, is mailed to each officer in the 
Division each month. It contains the 
latest news concerning the 81st Divi- 
sion, the Organized Reserves and the 
Army of the United States. Contribu- 
tions to its columns are accepted from 
members of the division and all of the 
executives. This bulletin is both in- 
structive and entertaining in its char- 
acter. Maj. J. E. Sloan is its editor. 

Col. R. O. Ragsdale, Chief of Staff of 
the 81st, has recently returned from an 
inspection trip of all executive officers 
of the division, and expressed himself 
as well pleased with the work as car- 
ried on by these executives. © 

® 
99th Division 

One of the popular activities of the 
Division is a riding class for Reserve 
Officers which is held every Wednesday 
evening at the National Guard Armory 


at Pittsburgh. The instructional work 
is conducted by Capt. A. E. Merril, 
Cavalry, who is on duty at Division 
Headquarters. The average attendance 
is about twenty. 

Division Headquarters has arrange 
for conferences to help out Reserve Ofii- 
cers who are taking the correspondence 
courses and they are found to be very 
effective in maintaining interest in the 
work. 

Colonel Cronin, Chief of Staff, is 
making a special endeavor to have the 
officers assigned to the division prepare 
themselves for promotion to the vacan- 
cies that exist in the several organiza- 
tions. There are a number of attractive 
positions open, including several of 
field grade, and it is just a question of 
an officer qualifying for them. 

Through the untiring efforts of 
Colonel Cronin the civie bodies of 
Pittsburgh are staunchly behind the 
organized reserves and the big work for 
National Defense that is being carried 
out in western Pennsylvania. Colonel 
Cronin has been the speaker before 
meetings of the Rotary and Kiwanis 
Clubs at a number of places in the 
vicinity recently. 

® 
98th Division 

There is being organized throughout 
the area allotted to the Division a sys- 
tematized plan of recruiting for next 
summer’s C. M. T. Camps. It is ex- 
pected that this will insure the Division 
quota. Clubs are being organized the 
membership of which includes young 
men who have attended previous camps 
and those who have expressed their in- 
tention to attend next year’s camp. 
Meetings are to be held periodically in 
the sixty club centers, which will in- 
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elude social programs. The main idea 
is to keep alive the interest in the train- 
ing eamps. Parents are invited to par- 
ticipate in the work. The whole task is 
being headed by the officers on duty 
with the 98th Division and the Reserve 
Officers who have been assigned to the 
division on putting it over loeally. 

Gen. William Weigel was the guest 
of honor at a dinner given by the Re- 
serve Officers of Utiea, N. Y., on which 
occasion steps looking to the formation 
of a chapter of the Reserve Officers’ 
Association were taken. 

The Rochester Unit of the Reserve 
Officers’ Association is conducting a 
course of lectures on American History 
by Dr. R. S. Stowell, head of the De- 
partment of History of the High 
Schools which extends into next April 
with one lecture each month. This is 
a part of their efficient program of 
military training. This unit has 125 
members and is a going institution. 

The 392d Infantry regimental meet- 
ings have been resumed and will be 
held on the last Monday of each month 
at the 174th Regiment Armory, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Capt. Stuart Cutler is econduct- 
ing a course in minor tactics and Major 
Leushner has resumed instruction in 
rifle and pistol marksmanship. Actual 
firing on the indoor range will be in- 
dulged in from time to time. The 
meetings are wound up with a Dutch 
supper prepared in one of the Armory 
kitchens. 

It is to be hoped that another camp 
along the line of Camp Wadsworth will 
be conducted again next summer. 
This eamp was very popular and some 
150 Reserve Officers of the division at- 
tended. The work was most interesting 
and instructive and productive of ex- 
cellent results. The purpose of the 


camp as interpreted by Lieut. Col. Ker- 
win T, Smith who had charge of it was: 

First. To provide a Military Train- 
ing Camp for the voluntary attendance 
of National Guard and Reserve Officers 
where they would receive military in- 
struction without expense to the United 
States. 

Second. To provide esprit on the 
part of particular units and make pos- 
sible better mutual acquaintance and 
understanding among the officers. 

Third. To promote interest in the 
National Guard and Organized Re- 
serves, and keep alive the purpose for 
which the National Defense Act of our 
country was enacted. 

Officers were allowed to attend the 
Camp at any time and for as long a 
period as they desired. The only ex- 
pense they were put to was for the 
travel to and from the Camp, and $1.50 
a day for meals. Bedding and other 
Camp equipage was furnished. 

Mornings and part of afternoons 
were devoted to military instruction, 
the balance of each day was devoted to 
recreation and getting acquainted. 


® 
104th Division 


Col. Thomas M. Anderson has been 
assigned to duty as Chief of Staff of 
the Division with headquarters at Salt 
Lake City. 

The organization is going forward as 
rapidly as can be expected in a unit 
that is scattered over such a wide area. 
The latest report shows 577 officers as- 
signed, the great majority of these 
being in the two Infantry brigades. 
There are some 300 officers attached to 
the Division who have not yet been 
definitely assigned to organizations. 

A drive is being put on for the en- 
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rollment of candidates for next sum- 
mer’s C. M. T. C. camps and it is fully 
expected that the Division will be able 
to produce the quota allotted to it. 


® 


320th Infantry 


Capt. Francis J. Heraty, 12th Infan- 
try, was the speaker at a conference of 
the officers of the 320th Infantry, 
Thursday evening at the headquarters 
of the regiment in the Graham Build- 
ing. The subject of the talk was ‘‘In- 
fantry Weapons, Their Use, Powers 
and Limitations.’’ Captain Heraty is 
a graduate of the Infantry School at 
Fort Benning and an expert on the 
subject. His talk was most interesting 
and instructive from beginning to end. 
He covered the tactical use of the rifle, 
pistol, grenade, machine gun, light 
mortar and 37mm. gun, and gave the 
assembled officers a wealth of informa- 
tion regarding them. 

The officers of the 3d Battalion, 320th 
Infantry, assembled on Tuesday even- 
ing for their semi-monthly tactical 
exercise which took the form of a two- 
sided map maneuver. 

In urging officers to be present at 
these meetings Colonel Young lays 
down his policy with respect to their 
advancement in the regiment. ‘‘It 
should be borne in mind,’’ says Colonel 
Young, ‘‘that the efficiency of the regi- 
ment-is based on that of its officers. 
Under the new regulations, promotion 
and other preferment will be based on 
efficiency of officers as indicated by 
regimental activity. Every officer as- 
signed and attached to the regiment 
is expected to be present.’’ 

The date set for the assembly of the 
officers of the 2d Battalion of the regi- 
ment was December 27. 


32\st Infantry 


When Maj. Pascual Lopez, Infan:-y, 
went to Raleigh, N. C., as Execu' ive 
Officer of the 321st Infantry in Juno, 
1922, the regiment was struggling along 
with their organization problems ini 
not getting very far with them. ()fji- 
cers who had been assigned to the revi- 
ment and who were living in the same 
locality were not aware that each other 
belonged to the regiment. There was 
no headquarters where officers could be 
brought together and made acquainted 
with one another. Major Lopez estab- 
lished his headquarters and immei- 
ately began collecting the loose ends 
and welding them together. 

Today the regiment is one of the best 
organized in the service and the people 
of the section are behind it and inter- 
ested in its activities. Meetings are 
conducted at various points where in- 
teresting programs of training and in- 


' struction are put on for the benefit of 


the officers. A monthly bulletin is is- 
sued by Major Lopez, which is a biz 
factor in keeping the officers interested 
in the work. Major Lopez is to be con- 
gratulated on the good work he is 
doing and the advancement he has 
made. 
® . 
The Enlisted Reserve Corps 

. With the passage of the National De- 
fense Act in 1920, the United States, 
for the first time in its history, came 
into the possession of an adequate, 
definite, and carefully conceived plan 
of national preparedness against for- 
eign aggression or domestic upheaval. 
It is aimed to secure the maximum in- 
surance. against external or internal 
strife at the minimum of cost. In the 
absence of out and out universal will- 
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. training, to which the American 

ple are not friendly, it is without 

‘bt the longest step in the right di- 

-tion that has been taken toward na- 

nal security in the history of the 
Republie. 

he general provisions of the law are 
too well known to warrant extended 
discussion in an article of this type. 
The Army of the United States, con- 
sisting of the three components of the 
Regular Army, National Guard, and 
Organized Reserves, is so designed as to 
present toward a potential enemy a 
progressively large, but a decreasingly 
less trained military foree. The small, 
but highly trained, thoroughly 
equipped, and completely organized 
units of the Regular Army, in case of 
serious emergency, would bear the 
brunt of aggression, and assist in the 
mobilization and training of the other 
components. The organizations of the 
National Guard, mobilized into Federal 
services, would form the supporting 
elements of the defense, while the al- 
most unlimited legions of the Organized 
Reserves, mobilized and equipped after 
the declaration of an emergency by the 
President, would form the bulk of the 
fighting forees. The entire plan is 
highly analogous to the holding of a 
defensive position in modern battle. 
There are the same thinly held front 
lines, t’ e line of supports, and the bulk 
of the reserve, ready to reinforce and 
steady either of the other two. 

At no time in the country’s history 
have conditions combined so admirably 
to insure the success of this ambitious 
plan than those which exist today. 
There are at present in the United 
States several million young men, in 
the prime of life, who have had the 
fivest- military training that the world 


affords—that of actual experience in 
the camps and battlefields of the great- 
est war of all time. There is a veritable 
mine of potential material of the finest 
caliber from which to develop the 
forces of the Organized Reserves. It 
needs only a careful, conscientious, and 
painstaking recruitment by military 
and civilian agencies to enroll a body 
of veterans in the Reserve forces of 
the United States which will insure 
freedom from aggression in this coun- 
try for decades to come. And an or- 
ganization of this kind, once developed, 
will carry on indefinitely by the sheer 
forée of its resistless sweep, even after 
the veterans of the present day have 
passed the age of effective service. 

It is apparent, of course, that the 
time necessary for effective mobiliza- 
tion and equipment of a vast citizen 
army in time of war varies directly 
with the thoroughness and intelligence 
with which the ground work has been 
laid in time of peace. It is said that 
the German Reserves, prior to 1914, 
were so well organized that any single 
member, at a moment’s notice, need 
only go to a certain locker, in a certain 
building, in the town in which he re- 
sided to find there a military outfit, 
complete to the minutest detail, in 
which he had only to clothe himself, 
and be ready to fall in instantly in his 
proper unit, ready for extended field 
service. It is still a long ery from the 
actual excellent provisions of our own 
National Defense Act to such perfect 
organization as this, and the motives of 
the United States are not comparable 
in the slightest degree with those of 
pre-war Germany, but the plans have 
been laid, which, if intelligently fol- 
lowed, will result in the establishment 
of a workable system of Reserve units 
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in this country, ready without undue 
delay, to take the field in the nation’s 
defense. 

There are today approximately 
eighty thousand citizens of the United 
States enrolled as members of the Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps, nearly all of whom 
have seen active service during the 
World War. These are assigned, ac- 
cording to age, experience, and ability, 
to various duties with units of the Re- 
serve force, most of them to organiza- 
tions which will be raised, in case of 
emergency, in the community in which 
the officer resides. The ranks of the 
Corps are being swelled daily as addi- 
tional men accept commissions, and it is 
hoped and believed that during the 
next three months enough former offi- 
cers of the war army will be enrolled 
to eompletely fill the commissioned 
grades in the emergency component of 
the Army of the United States. 

It is recognized, of course, that the 
raising and training of a competent 
corps of officers in time of national 
emergency is the most important and 
difficult task to be fulfilled in raising a 
war time army. But of almost equal 
importance and difficulty will be the 
securing and training of competent 
noncommissioned officers and technical 
enlisted specialists of a hundred dif- 
ferent types, who form the framework 
of a modern fighting force. Only the 
man who has commanded an organiza- 
tion in camp or battle can fully realize 
the value of good and reliable non- 
commissioned officers and specialists. 
With the modern development of the 
various technical services, the need for 
expert mechanies and technicians of all 
kinds, all of whom must come from the 
enlisted personnel, will be pressing and 
insistent. Such a force can no more be 


enlisted, assigned to duty, and formed 
into well-oiled cogs of the military ma- 
chine over night than can a force of 
officers in the same time. The United 
States has in all previous wars either 
been matched against a weaker nation. 
or has been protected from sudden ag- 
gression by a series of fortunate cir- 
cumstances. The time for mobilization 
and preparation has, by a remarkable 
train of good luck, always been ample 
to put at great cost at least a partially 
trained force in the field. Future 
emergencies may not afford such a 
respite. 

It is with the knowledge of these 
facts, therefore, that provision was 
most wisely made for an Enlisted Re- 
serve Force as a part of the third com- 
ponent of the Army of the United 
States. While the regulations provide © 
for the building up of an enlisted 
foree which will completely fill the 
ranks of the Reserve organizations, and 
while this is the ultimate goal toward 
which efforts will be directed, the im- 
mediate and pressing need is the enlist- 
ment of noncommissioned officers and 
private specialists. When we examine 
the tables of organization of the Re- 
serve units assigned to the fourth dis- 
trict of Michigan, which comprises De- 
troit, many of which are highly tech- 
nical, we find that while a force of nine 
hundred and sixteen individuals is re- 
quired to fully officer these organiza- 
tions, the following lists indicate the 
huge totals of noncommissioned officers 
and specialists who would be required 
from this district: 


Master Sergeants 67 
Technical, Sergeants 0... 93 
First Sergeants 105 
Staff Sergeants - 
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Cormentiit iakibiiohessmheiaebeey Ge 
Corporals 1,538 
Total Noncommissioned....... 2,910 


Privates and Privates, 1st class: 





Specialists, Ist class... 127 
Specialists, 2d class... _ 129 
Specialists, 3d class... oe 172 
Specialists, 4th class... 945 
Specialists, pS See 1,339 
Specialists, 6th class... 2,906 

Total specialists... 5,618 


There are then, roughly, three non- 
commissioned officers needed for every 
officer, and seven specialists in the same 
ratio. While these relative figures 
should not be accepted as accurate 
throughout the service, they are ap- 
proximately true. When it is realized 
that these men include clerks, topog- 
raphieal draughtsmen, interpreters, 
stenographers, wagoners, medical tech- 
nicians, saddlers, tailors, cobblers, 
chauffeurs, cooks, horseshoers, black- 
smiths, telephone, telegraph, and radio 
operators, electricians, toolmakers, in- 
strument makers, armorers, motorcy- 
clists, machinists, carpenters, wheel- 
wrights, painters, automobile mechan- 
ics, and half a hundred other technical 
trades; when it is considered that ex- 
actly fifty-one individuals comprise the 
entire strength of the Enlisted Reserve 
foree stationed in Detroit ; and when it 
is known that this presents a very clear 
picture of conditions throughout the 
Army, the enormity and importance of 
the task ahead ean be partially realized. 
The reeruitment of the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps is progressing splendidly, 
with commendable cooperation between 
Army officials, business concerns, and 
the publie at large, but ground has 
scareely been broken for the erection 


of that towering structure to be known 
as the Enlisted Reserve Corps. 

The recruitment, administration, 
and training of the Organized Reserves, 
is a function of the Regular Army, and 
particularly of those officers of the 
Regular Army who are detailed on 
duty with the Reserves. But the regu- 
lar force is so small, the number of offi- 
cers detailed for this work so insignifi- 
cant in comparison with the work as- 
signed, that without the help and lib- 
eral cooperation of officers of the Re- 
serve Corps, patriotic organizations of 
all kinds, the press, business concerns, 
and the public generally, it is hopeless 
to consider that the task will be ever 
more than started toward success. In 
outlining what is believed to be a work- 
able plan in building up an effective 
Enlisted Reserve, including for the 
present a complete foree of non- 
commissioned officers and specialists 
only, local conditions will be used as 
examples, and a unit assigned to De- 
troit made the subject of the test, it 
being thought that this unit and these 
conditions are typical of those through- 
out the service. 

The unit selected in the 339th In- 
fantry, an organization recruited from 
Detroit’s citizens during the World 
War, demobilized here, with many of its 
former members residing locally, and 
now one of the units of the 85th Divi- 
sion which will be raised in Detroit in 
ease of emergency. The officer person- 
nel, consisting of one hundred and 
three Reserve officers of the line, is com- 
plete, each individual being assigned as 
a member of regimental or battalion 
staffs, or to one of the companies, and 

with an officer of the Regular Army on 
duty with the regiment as executive. 
The regiment, therefore, is ready to 
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function on an inactive status with a 
complete official personnel, but it lacks 
enlisted men, of whom five hundred 
and sixty-nine noncommissioned officers 
and three hundred and sixty-three pri- 
vate specialists are necessary to fill the 
organization to war strength. An ad- 
ditional foree of two thousand and 
eighteen unrated privates would be re- 
quired to complete the organization of 
the regiment. 

It is realized that former members 
of the regiment, or other civilians, 
cannot be interested in becoming mem- 
bers of the Enlisted Reserve Corps un- 
less something more than a paper or- 
ganization is offered them. They re- 
quire something more tangible than a 
place in the ecard index. Men of the 
ealiber to become loyal reservists are 
willing to give something of their time 


‘and energy, providing it does not inter-* 


fere too seriously with their daily lives 
and occupations, if they believe thereby 
that they are fulfilling a patriotic duty 
to the country, and taking a long step 
in making the nation so potentially 
powerful that future war will be im- 
possible. Present regulations provide 
for an annual training period of two 


weeks for each member of the Reserve, - 


during which time the enlisted members 
will draw the pay and all allowances 
of their grades now authorized for 
members of the Regular Army, includ- 
ing transportation to and from camp, 
elothing and clothing allowances, sub- 
sistenee, insurance benefits in case of 
disease or sickness, ete. In other 
words, this desire in the heart of the 
average man for enough active service 
to keep up his interest and enthusiasm 
in military work has been anticipated 
and provided for. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, Congressional appropriations for 





the training of the Enlisted Res rye 
Corps have been so meager during the 
past two years that it has been posible 
to order but a handful of the Cor) to 
active duty. We come, then, to the 
first great need in the building u) of 
the enlisted component of the Reserve 
—an inerease in military appropria- 
tions devoted to summer trainine to 
such an extent as to make it certain 
that at least every enlisted man re. 
servist who desires such training wil! 
be given an opportunity to take advan- 
tage of it. Only a concerted demand 
on the members of the legislative 
branch of the Government, by every 
individual and ageney which believes 
in the integrity of the United States, 
and which believes that a dollar spent 
in the furtherance of the National De- 


-fense Act in this way will save thou- 


sands in ease of war, will insure that 
the comparatively small sum is appro- 
priated to give proper training to the 
members of the Enlisted Reserve. 

Closely allied to this feature is the 
paucity of funds available for sending 
members of the Reserve as students t» 
the various excellent service schools. 
Such attendance is provided for by 
regulations, and would undoubtedl) 
prove of great value in inducing men 
to enroll in the Reserve. Only a lack 
of money prohibits the earrying out of 
the regulations, and an increase is emi- 
nently desirable. 

As a complement to the annual prac- 
tical training, it is very desirable that 
enlisted men in the Reserve regiments 
be given theoretical military training 
throughout the year, by means of lec- 
tures, conferences, or demonstrations. 
Such training, fortunately, does not 
depend to such an extent on approp'!a- 


tions, but more on the initiative of ‘he 
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i vular and Reserve officers on duty 
«th the organization. Every Reserve 
r-giment, or similar unit, is authorized 

draw, and to keep in its possession, 
. definite amount of equipment, such 

. a machine gun, trench mortar, one- 

pounder gun, rifles, bayonets, ete. By 
« judicial use of this equipmert for 
demonstratian purposes, supplemented 
by lectures, conferences, .and non- 
commissioned officers’ schools, con- 
ducted by the regimental executive or 
other regimental officers, it will be pos- 
sible not only to keep up the interest 
of the enlisted men, but to increase 
their store of up-to-date military 
knowledge. 

Closely coincident with the develop- 
ment of military training in an organi- 
zation, comes the building up of the 
esprit de corps. This ean be furthered 
ina number of ways. The compiling of 
the unit’s history, and the adoption of 
an appropriate motto and coat of arms 
is desirable. The holding of picnics, 
outings, athletie contests, dances—any- 
thing by which the members become 
mutually aequainted—to which the 
men will be weleome, and to which they 
can bring their families and friends, 


will be in furtherance of these ideals. . 


If ghe unit is fortunately made up of 
former war members, these entertain- 
ments eould profitably take the form of 
organization reunions. 

To sum up concisely the features 
which will have to be developed -prior 
to the reeruitment of the Enlisted Re- 
serve foree of any organization, or 
which will have to be maintained con- 
currently with its healthy existence, 
the following might be outlined : 

a. Provisions made for the annual 


‘raining of all reservists, and for spe- 
cial training of selected members at 


service schools by the urging of in- 
creased appropriations from Congress. 

b. Provision made for the year- 
round theoretical training of all re- 
servists by means of: 

1. Conferences. 

2. Lectures. 

3. Demonstrations. 

4. Noneommissioned officers’ schools. 

c. Provisions made for the welding 
of the unit into a homogeneous whole, 
thereby developing team work and 
esprit. Unless these factors are pro- 
vided for in advance it will be a well- 
nigh hopeless task to attempt the re- 
cruitment of any reserve unit with en- 
listed men. 


The problem is somewhat simplified 
by the wise provision in regulations 
that the units of the Reserve force be 
stationed in the locality from which 
the war time. organization of the same 
numerical designation was originally 
recruited. We thus have local pride in 
the war time achievements of these 
units to aid us in our efforts. Refer- 
units to aid us in our efforts. Referring 
specifically again to the 339th Infantry, 
this is particularly noticeable. There is 
already in Detroit a live and flourish- 
ing organization of former members of 
the regiment known as the Polar 
Bears, commemorative of their service 
in northern Russia. It is planned to 
make efforts during the coming months 
to induce qualified members of the 
Polar Bears to enlist in the Reserve 
Corps. Efforts will of course not stop 
here. There dre many former mem- 
bers of the regiment not affiliated with 
this club who are desirable as reserv- 
ists, as well as hundreds of others, vet- 
erans as well as non-veterans, who will 
be asked to enlist. The American Le- 
gion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
and similar patriotic organizations will 
be scoured for possible veteran re- 
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eruits. The company, battalion, and 
regimental officers will be urged to lead 
the campaign in order to fill the or- 
ganization to war strength. A roster 
of former members of the regiment wiil 
be obtained from the State Bonus Com- 
mission, and these cireularized or per- 
sonally solicited. 

Hand in hand with these efforts will 
go preparations for the development of 
a course of training. Some of the 
equipment to which the regiment is en- 
titled has already been obtained, and it 
is hoped to have all of it on hand within 
a few weeks. Short talks and demon- 
strations will be built around the ma- 
chine gun, the rifle, the Infantry pack, 
and other items of interest to the In- 
fantry soldier, which will be given in 


connection with meetings of such or- 


ganizations as the Polar Bears, or sepa- 
rately, as conditions demand. A typical 
list of subjects which will form the 
basis of instruction to members of the 
Enlisted Reserves of the regiment is as 
follows: 


The Machine Gun, the 37mm. Gun, 
The 3-inch Trench Mortar, The Auto- 
matic Rifle, The Automatic Pistol, The 
Rifle and Rifle Marksmanship, The 
Bayonet, Map Reading, The Infantry 
Pack, First-Aid and Military Hygiene, 
The Use of the Compass, Scouting and 
Patrolling, Guard Duty, Marching and 
Camping, Musketry, to Include the See- 
tion, Infantry Organizations and 
Equipment. 


It is hoped to secure permission to 
utilize some of the facilities of Fort 
Wayne in connection with this work. 


It is planned to interest the members — 


of the regiment in small-bore rifle 
shooting, in the absence of out-door 
range facilities, possibly entering com- 
pany or regimental teams in the annual 
National Rifle Association competitions. 


A regimental bulletin will be published 
monthly at regimental headquar't ers. 
and sent gratis to all members of the 
regiment. This will serve as a divest 
of modern military news of interes: to 
the Infantry, and be a type of regimen- 
tal ‘‘house organ,’’ concisely prepared 
and written so that the busy man may 
read and learn. It will contain per- 
sonal news of the members of the regi- 
ment, concise facts regarding new de- 
velopments in the military profession, 
a detailed history of the regiment’s war 
record published serially, and other 
items of interest. The question of sum- 
mer training is a matter which rests 
largely with the presence or absence of 
a country-wide demand for it, but in 
so far as it ean be boosted by a small 
group, strenuous efforts wil! be made 
along that line. 

The upbuilding of the ~ alisted Re- 
serve Corps has searee’: pegun. The 
suggestions outlined above will be tried 
out in one organization. It is believed 
that they will be fruitful of results. It 
is believed similar efforts, directed 
along similar lines, will bring results 
in the average Reserve organization 
throughout the service. It is believed, 
in short, that the enlistment of an ade- 
quate force of Reservists will be quite 
simple, provided that a carefully eon- 
sidered scheme of training be prepared 
beforehand, and conscientiously fol- 
lowed afterward. With the work once 
under way, with the assurance that the 
organization is really interested in the 
training and encouragement of its 
members, results will be quickly ap- 
parent in increased enrollments. The 
organization must be alive and active 
to attract men to its colors, with a 
definite and comprehensive policy of 
military betterment to enlist and hold 
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hed ‘+. membership. Men will enlist when the organization. A recruiting cam- 
ers. ey can see something ahead to repay paign once launched through personal 
the ‘hem for their efforts. An organiza- solicitation, stories in the press and 
est tion which exists solely as a list of periodicals, talks before patriotic 

to names in a filing cabinet can never  hodies, and correspondence, will un- 
nen- prosper. The answer to the entire doubtedly sueceed, provided that it is 
red ; problem is the upbuilding ofa training preceded and followed by such meas- 
may program, active if possible, if not, then edie titdes gittitel chats, dadiened te 
per- theoretical to the absolute limits of the leet 
gi facilities available. Every individual TOS, earerets and increase the in- 
de obtained under this plan, convinced terest of suitable men in the Reserve 
sion, that this interest and patriotism is re- “™Ponent of the Army. 
war warded and encouraged, will prove a D. A. Srron, 
ther strong potential recruiting agent for Captain, Infantry. 
sum- 
rests 
: D 
it in 
mall 
nade Wins Regimental Honors 
Company M, Seventh Infantry, at 
te Vancouver Barracks, won the regimen- 
The tal championship in athletics, during 
ried ; the Third Training Period. Winning 
eved every game of indoor baseball and vol- 
Ii ley ball, playing against each other 
ected company of the regiment at Vancouver 
sults Barracks, this organization came out 
ition with the pennant—one hundred per 
ved, cent. 
ade- 2nd Lieut. Edward S. Gibson, 7th 
juite Infantry, the Company Commander, is 
eon- also the coach for his company in their 
ared athletic enterprises. 
fol- Lieutenant Gibson and his men are 
once to be congratulated for this achieve- 
t the ment. It is of further interest to note 
1 the that Company M, of the Seventh In- 
' its 


fantry, has won first place in all field, 
| ap track and athletic meets held in the 


The regiment during the past two years. 
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THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the 
Infantry arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its best 
standards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination 
of professional knowledge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilization of 
such knowledge with particular reference to the réle of Infantry in mod- 
ern war.”—Article III of the Constitution. 
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CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


All commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned officers of honorable 
record of the regular or volunteer military or naval service, including Reserve Corps, and of 
the National Guard are eligible for regular or associate membership in the Association. 
Membership dates from the first of the month following the date of election. 

Dues are $1.00 annually, payable in advance. Members may obtain the Inrantar 
Jovawat for $2.00 per year. The Infantry Association is not responsible for opinions ex- 
pressed in published contributions. 

All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, the United States Infantr) 
Association, Infantry Building, Washington, D. C. Cable address: Infantry, Washington 
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